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TO ESTABLISH AN AMERICAN FOLKLIFE FOUNDATION 
IK THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 



thursday, may 0, 1074 

House of Kephesentativeb, 

SuiiCOMNflTTEE ON" LIBRARY AS]) MEMORIALS 

of tiie Committee on House Administration, 

Washington, D,C. 
The eubroniinitfpp mot at 2 p.m., pursuant to call, in room 2216 ? 
Hajrburn House Office Rmlding, Hoik Lueicn N. Nedzi (chairman) 
presiding 

Present: Representatives Nctlzi, Thompson, Bradnnias, Geltvs, and 
Fronzel, . 

Also present; Jack Boos, counsel; Ralph Smith, chief minority 
counsel to the full committee; Tony Puppjs and George Gab ri limine, 
assistants to Representative Thompson. 

Opening Statement of Chairman Nedzi 

Mr, Nedzi. The mi he on unit toe will please corn a to order. 

We are expecting additional members, but in order that we mny 

concludo these hearings at an early hour this afternoon, the Chair is 

going to be pin. 

We are going to begin 2 days of hearings on a, bill, U.K. 8770, to 
establish an American Folklifo Foundation in the Library of Conjrrrss. 
The legislation to establish such a center has been sponsored bv 
approximately 200 of our colleagues and mure than 50 Members of 
the Senate. 

There are some Americans who arc so far removed from their ethnic 
wombs that talk of ethnic heritage and traditions, of folk wisdom and 
folk customs* seenis meaningless to them. Such talk and memories 
create no stir, no tingle in their hones. 

But there ore many millions of Americans who feel a tinsrle— and if 
they can't feel it ? can see it— that an ethnic-, tie is not a luuulirmp, it 
is a priceless asset, We Americans believe that having a sense of two 
cultures— whether your roots are European, Asian, African, American 
Indian, or variations of these or native strains— is oiie's good fortune, 

I trust that even those who don't feel it can see it, for there is abroad 
in thejnnd an increased consciousness of the importance of ethnicity 
and folklife. 

This inmvised consciousness, in our view, is not at all a step back- 
ward, Th is :\u reason to be self-conscious or defensive about it, 
I here is * iciison, jn political terms, fo regard this proposed center 
as a met : ^e./.^re No, indeed. We are looking at our Nation and our 
world throng* n aide-angle lens, 
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The proposed centrr, as most of yon know, would bo under the 
direction of a board of trustees, widely based and innliiding, among 
others, four members Appointed by the President and eight appointed 
by the Librarian of Congress, 

"American folklif e" is defined in the bill m including the traditional 
customs, beliefs, dances, longs, art, craft, and other expressions 
common to a group of people within the United States, 

[The bill, II.E. 8770, follows:] 

[IF. It. R770,03d Cong., 1st mm,] 

A BILL To provide for theestfthil^hmrnt of an Amerietm Folklifu Center in t ho Library of 
Cimgfi-M3, tiiiil for otlhT purpose 

Be it enacted by the Senate ami House of Representatives of the t'tnted States of 
America in Cong rem assembled, That this Act may be cited as the "American 
Folk life Preservation Act", 

l)F.rii«.\ RATION OF FIN 131 NUB AND pUUPOHi-) 

Bkc. 2, (a) The Congress hereby finely and declares— 

(1) that, tho diversity inherent in American folklife has contributed greatly 
to the cultural richness of the Nation and has fostered a sense of individuality 
and identity among the American people; 

(2) that the history of the United" States effectively dexnnnstrntefl that 
building a strong nation does not require the mi orifice of cultural differences; 

(3) that American folklife hag a fundamental influence on the desires, 
beliefs, values, and character of the Anieriean people; 

(4) that it is appropriate and necessary for die Federal Government to 
pupport research and scholarship in American folklife in order to contribute 
to an understanding of the complex problems of the basic desires, beliefs, 
and values of the Anieriean people In both rural and urban areas; 

(o) that the encouragement and support of American folklife, while pri- 
marily a matter for private and local initiat ive, is aha an appropriate matter 
of concern to the Federal Government; and 

(0) that It is in the interest of the general welfare of the Nation to preserve, 
support, revitalise, and disseminate American folklife traditions and arts. 

(h) It Is therefore the purpose of this Act to establish in the Library of Congress 
an American Folklife Center to develop, promote, and implement a program of 
support for American folklife. 

' DEFINITIONS 

Sue. 3. As used in this Act — • 

(1) the term "American folklife 1 ' means the traditional customs, beliefs, 
dances, songs, tales, sayings, art, r rafts, and ot her expressions of the spirit 
common to a group of people within any area of the United States, and 
includes music (vocal and instrumental), dance, drama, lore, beliefs, language?, 
humor, handicraft, painting, sculpture, architecture, other forms of creative 
and artistic expression, and skills related to the preservation, presentation, 
performance, and exhibition of the cultural heritage of any family, ethnic, 
religious, occupational, racial, regional, or other grouping of American people; 

(2) the term "Board 7 * means the Board of Trustees of the Center; 

(3) the term "Center" means the American Folklife Center established 
under this Act; 

(4) the term "group" includes any State or public agency or institution 
and any nonprofit society, institution, organization* association, or establish- 
meat in the United States; 

(o) the term "Librarian" means the Librarian of Congress: 

(6) the term "State'* includes, In addition to the several States of the 
Union, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the District of Columbia, Guam, 
American Samoa, and the Virgin Islands; and 

(7) the term "workshop" means an activity the primary purpose of which 
is to encourage the development of skills, appreciation, or enjoyment of 
American folklife among amateur, student, or nonprofessional participants, 
or to promote scholarship or teaching among the participants. 
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ESTAELZSUM ENT OF CKNTKR 

Skc 4. (a) There is hereby established in the Library of Congress an American 
Folklifo Center. 

(b) The Center shall be subject to the supervision and direction of a Board 
of Trustees The Hoard stmll be composed as follows— 

(1) four members appointed by tho President from among individuals 
who are officials of Federal departments and agencies concerned with seme 
aspect of American folkllfe tradition* and arts; 

(2) eight members appointed by the Librarian of Congress from among 
individuals from private life who lire widely recognized by virtue of their 
scholarship, experience, creativity, or interest in American folkllfe traditions 
and arts,; 

(3) the Librarian of Congress; 

(4) the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution; 

Co) the Chairman of the National Endowment for the Art.-; 

(0) the Chairman of the National Endowment for the Humanities; and 

(7) the Director of thj Center. 
Ia making appointments from private life under elaiifo 2, the Librarian shall 
l|ive duo eonsidoiatiuu to the appointment of individuals who cc lleetivdy v. ill 
provide appropriate regional balance on the hoard, 

(c) Tho term of office of each appointed member of the Board shall be £ is 
years; except that (1}(A) the members first appointed under claims (1) of sub- 
section (h) shall serve as designated by the President, one fur a term of two yearn, 
two for a term of four years, and one for a term of six yours, and (B) tho mofnbcrri 
first appointed under clause (2) of subsection (b) shall mtvo as designated by the 
librarian, two for terms of two yearn, four for t^nns of four yearn, and two for 
terms of six year?; and (2) nay member appointed to till a vacancy occurring 
prior to the expiration of the term to which his predecessor was appointed shall 
be appointed for the remainder of such term. 

<d) Members of the Board who arc not regular full time employees of the 
United States shall be entitled, while serving on business of tho Center, to leceive 
compensation at rates fixed by the Librarian, but not exceeding Si 00 per diem, 
including travel time; and while so serving away from their homes or regular 
places of business* they may be alio wed travel expenses, including per diem in 
lieu of subsistence, as authorized by section 5703 of title 5, United" States Code, 
for persons in Government service employed in term it ten tly, 

Ce)(l) The Librarian shall call the fir&t meeting of the Board, at which the 
first order of business shall be the elect ion of a Chairman and a Vice Chairman, 
who shall serve for a term of one year. Thereafter each Chairman and Vice Chair= 
man shall bo elected for a term of two years. The Vice Chairman shall perform 
the duties of the Chairman in his absence. In eas-o of a vacancy occurring in the 
chairmanship or vice-chairmanKhip l tho Board shall elect a member to fill the 
vacancy for the remainder of the unexpired term. 

(2) k majority of the members of the Board shall constitute a quorum, 

ff) After consultation with the Board, the Librarian shall appoint the Director 
of the Center. The basic pay of the Director shall he at a per year rate equal to 
f he rate j)( nay piovided for levoi^V of tho Executive Schedule under section 5316 
of title 5, United States Code, Tho Librarian upon the recommendation of the 
Director shall appoint a Deputy Director of the Center, Thi basic pay of the 
Deputy Director shall he fixed at a rate not to exceed GS-1S of the General 
Schedule under section 5832 of Rueh title, 

(g)(1) Tho Director shall he the chief executive officer of the Center, lie shall 
carry out the programs of the Center subject to the supervision and dire ction 
of the Boards and shall carry out such functions as the Board may delegate to 
hiai consistent with tho provisions of this Act, 

(3) The Deputy Director shall perform such functions as the Director, with the 
approval of the Librarian, may prescribe, and shall serve as Acting Director dur- 
ing the absence or disability of the Director or in the event of a vacancy in the oflieo 
oi the Director. 

FUNCTIONS OF THB CENTER 

Sec 5. The Center and ita director arc aut horised to- 
ll) enter into, without regard to Federal procurement statutes and re- 
pulations ? contracts wit j, make grants and loans to, and award scholarships to 
individuals and groups for programs for the— 
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(A) initiation, encouragement, support, organkation, and promotion 
of research, scholarship, and training in Acieriean folklifc | 

(fl) initiation, promotion* support, organisation, and production of 
live performances* 'festivals, exhibits* and workshops roiatea to American 
folklifc; 

(C) purchase, receipt, production, arrangement for, and support of* 
the production of exhibitions. displays, and presentations (including 
presentations by still and motion picture films, and audio and visual 
magnetic tape recording) which represent or illustrate home aspect of 
American foiklife; and 

(D) purchase, production, arrangement for, and support of* the pro- 
duction of exhibitions, projects, presentations, and materials specially 
designed' for classroom use representing or illustrating some aspect of 
American folklifc; 

(2) establish and maintain, (n conjunction with any Federal department, 
agency, or institution a national archive and center for American folklifc ; 

(3) procure, receive, purchase, an d collect f of preservation or retention in 
an appropriate archive creative works, exhibitions, presentations, objects, 
materials, artifacts, and audio and visual records (including still and motion 
picture film records, audio and visual magnetic tape recordings, written rec- 
ords, and manuscripts) which represent or illustrate some aspect of American 
folklifc; 

(4) loan, or otherwise make available, through Library of Congress pro- 
cedures* any item in the archive established under this Act to any individual 
or group; 

(5) present, display, exhibit, disseminate, communicate, and broadcast to 
local, regional. State* or National audiences any exhibition, display, or pres- 
entation referred to in clause (3) of this section or any item in thy archive 
established pursuant to clause (2) of this section, by making appropriate ar» 
raiigements* including contracts, loans, and grants with public, nonprofit, 
and private radio and television broadcasters, jnuseums, educational institu- 
tions* and such other individuals and organizations, including colorations, 
as the Board deems appropriate ; 

(6) loan, lease* or otherwise make available to public, private, and non- 
profit educational institutions i such exhibition?, programs, presentations, and 
material developed pursuant to clause (1) (D) of this subsection as the Board 
deems appropriate; and 

(?) develop and Implement other appropriate programs to preserve, .sup- 
port* revitalize, and disseminate American folldifc. 

I/IMITATIO^ ON GRANTS 

Sec, 6, (a) No payment shall h v made pursuant to this Act to carry out any re- 
search or training over a period i n oxcorh of two yojir^ cseept that with the con- 
currence of at least two-thirds of the members of the Board of the Center such re- 
search or training mav be carried out over a period of not to exceed live years, 

(b) Assistance pursuant to this Act shall not cover the cost of land Acquisition, 
construction, building acquisition^, or acquisition of major equipment. 

(c) No individual formerly in the employment of the Federal Government shall 
be eligible to receive any grant pT other assistance pursuant to this Act, or to 
serve as a trustee of the 'Center | n the two-year period following the termination 
of such employment, 

ADMiNigTTlA/nVFi PROVISIONS 

Sec, 7, (a) In addition to any authority vested in it by other provisions of this 
Act, the Center, and its Director, in carrying out its functions, is authorized to — 

(1 ) prescribe such regulations as it deems necessary; 

(2) receive money and other property donated, bequeathed, or devised, 
without condition or restriction other than that it be for the purposes of the 
Center and to use, sell* or otherwise dispose of ?uch property for the purpose 
of carrying out its functions/ without reference to Federal property disposal 
statutes; 

(3) in tha discretion of tho Center, receive (and u?e, sell, or otherwise dis- 
pose of* in accordance with clause (2)) money and other property donated, 
bequeathed, or devised to the Center with a condition or restriction, in- 
cluding a condition that the Center use other funds of the Center for the 
purpose of iho gift; 

(4) appoint and fix the eornpensation of such personnel as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of the Act in accordance with the provisions of title 
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5, United States Code, governing appointments in the competitive service, 
and the proviHions of elmptur 51 and HUhchaptcr HI of chapter n'd of sufth 
titlo relating to clnM^iileation and General Schedule pay rates, except that tho 
Center may appoint and fix tho compensation of a reasonable number of 
personnel without regard to tho provufimw of title o, Imited States Code, 
governing appointments in the competitive service, and without regard to 
the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter 111 of chapter 514 of moh title 
relating to elaHHiticatioii and General Schedule pay rites, hut no individual 
so appointed shall receive compensation In oxeusn of tho rate received by the 
Deputy Director of the Center; 

(5) obtitin the services of experts and consultants in accordance with the 
provisions of sectiom 3109 of title 5, United Stales Code, at rates for in- 
dividuals not to exceed SI 00 per diem; 

(6) accept and utilize the services of voluntary and noncompensated per* 
sonncl and reimburse them fnr travel expenses,' including per" diem, as au- 
thorized by seetiim A70II of title o s United States Code; 

(7) cintvr into contracts, grunts or other urmiigeni.mU, or modifications 
thereof, to carry out the previsions of the Act, and sunn contracts or modi- 
ficanuiiH thereof may, with the enneurrencc of two-thirds of the members of 
the Hoard, be entered into without pt-rou'iuaucu or other bonds and without 
regard to section 3701) of the Revised Statutes, as amended (11 U.S.C. 5) ; 
and 

(8) make advances, progress, ami other payments which the Board deems 
noee^arv under this Act without regard to the provisions of section 3048 of 
the ftevta'd HtatutoH, as amended U.S.C. 020). 

:■ (b) The Center and its Director shall submit to the Librarian for inclusion in the 
«. mual report of the Library cif Congress tu the Congress an annual report of its 
eratioim under this Act, which shall include* a detailed statement of all private 
Bid public funds received and expended by it, and such recommendations as the 
Banter dee; oh appropriate, 

9k AUTHOFUZ ATION 

Wk S. There are authorised to be appropriated to the Center sy U sums as 
U6 X tie necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act, 

H^'fr. Nedzt, The Center would be authorized to make grants and 
Bfc s to maintain contact, to award scholarships in furtherance of 
■P/rams for the initiation, support, preservations, ami promotion of 
HPf.vtics in American folklifc. 

WKy) now begin, with the hope that these hearings will be helpful to 
^Tie Congress and to our employers, the American people, 

STATEMENT OF BEPRESE1TTATIVE PRANK THOMPSON, JB., OP 

HEW JEESEY 

Mr. Thomi^on. Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank the ooinmittce 
for this opportunity to testify in behalf of tho American FolkUfo 
Reservation Act. 

This legislation would establish nn American Folklifc Center in 
the Library of Congress to preserve and support American folklifc* 
traditions and arts* Tho Folklifo Con tor would have broad authority 
to conceive and implement a national policy of support for American 
folklore by encouraging all tho art forms which express the customs, 
beliefs, and crafts common to ethnic groups of Americans, The term 
"foUdife" would include customs, beliefs, dances, songs, talcs, sayings, 
arts, and crafts common to any cultural, ethnic, religious, occupational, 
racial, or other groupings of American people, 

The Center would implement a national policy of support for folklore 
by (1) the collection and documentation of information about Amer- 
ica's folk cultures through national surveys of folklifo on film, record- 
t^s^photographs, and other means; (2) tho preservation and orga- 
nization of materials documenting iolklife in national and regional 
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miliums and archives; (3) the research and scholarship which 
addresses itself to imdorstanding American folk cultures and com- 
municating that understanding through educational channels; (4) the 
public dissemination of educational information about American 
folklife through films, sound recording and other means; (5) the 
presentation of programs on folk art and folklife, including exhibits 
and festivals; and (13) the encouragement of academic programs which 
offer instruction in A merino n folk arts and folklife. ° 

While some support for folklife activities has come from thfl National 
Science, and Arts and Humanities Foundations, the focus of these 
agencies is basically on other areas of American culture. Until recently, 
there were no folklorists on the staff of the National Endowments 
for the Arts and Humanities. An artistic project in a ghetto or in a 
rural area does not automatically become ""folk art" by virtue of its 
location. Rather, it is marked by social values, regions, mul ethnicity. 
Folklorists generally sock out the traditional culture within various 
groups of people and value it for its intrinsic worth. They do not 
seek to improve or elevate folk art to the level of high art, 

The Library of Congress has mauv features which makn it ideal 
to house the Folklife Center, The Archive of Folk Sonir, whirh was. 
-established in 1928 ? bus one of the most extensive rolled ions of. ¥ 
American folk music in the Nation, In addition, large colleetions ofl 
other relevant fohtlife materials are housed by various divisions of th|| 
Library in the form of mmmsorint^ photographs, motion pictures 
and oilier materials. The Library also has an extensive collection (M 
published works relating to folklife*. 9 
There tins been a tremendous upsurge of interest in folklife by UJl 
public, The fact that 200 Members of 'the House and more than hM 
of the Members of the Senate are sponsoring proposals identical ■ 
similar to the bill now before the committee indicates this intereifl 
America has always taken pride in the diversity of its people iBM 
the cultural contributions which have been made by the majS 
ethnic and racial groups which make up our society, However, nH 
enough has been done to perpetuate the arts and traditions of our 
national family. With the" coming of our Nation's Bicentennial in 
1076 it is appropriate for the Federal Government to act now in 
developing a program of support for preserving and disseminating our 
folklife traditions and arts, 

Mr, Nedzl Thank you. We have as our first witness the Librarian 
of Congress, As you know, the Librarian of Congress was called upon 
to play the major role should this legislation be enacted into law. 
Our first witness is Br, L. Quincy Mumford, the Librarian of Congress, 
Br, Mu in ford, you may proceed, 

STATEMENT OF L QUINCY MUMFORD, LIBRARIAN 01 CONGRESS; 
ACCOMPANIED BY PAUL L, BERRY, DIRECTOR, REFERENCE DE- 
PARTMENT i adoreen Mccormick, uegislatite liaison OF- 
FICER; AND JOSEPH C. HICKERSON, ACTING HEAD, ARCHIVE OF 1 
FOLK SONG DIVISION 

Dr. Mum ford • Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee* I 
would like to introduce my colleagues, First, on my left, is Mr, Berry, 
Director of the Reference Department, in which the Music Division 

11 
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is locator! and which includes tho Archive of Folk Music; and cm my 
right, Miss McUormick, who is the congressional liaison, officer, 

I have a fairi3 r brief statement, Mr* Chairman, which, if it is the 
pleasure of the subcommittee, I would like to present, 

Mr. Nkdzi. Please do, 

Dr, Mum ford, I appreciate tliis opportunity to appear hero today 
to speak of II, E, 8770 and other similar hills introduced in the 93d 
Congress to provide for the establishment of an American Folklifo 
Center in the Library of Congress, 

For over 40 years, the Library of Congress has made an at tempt 
through its Archive of Folk Song; to preserve an important aspect of 
American culture often neglected by librarians and educators. The 
collection maintained by the archive includes recorded folk mid ethnic 
musics on cylinders, disks, magnet ic tape, and wires, as well as numer- 
ous related manuscripts. 

The archive includes sound recordings of over 1/10,000 examples of 
songs, chants, dan ens, tales, and the iiko from throughout the world. 
To a largo extent, individual gifts and foundation grants have made 
this collection possible. 

Primary attention has been focused on the native cult urn of the 
United States; all regions of the country are well represented. The 
collections are especially strong in the music of North American 
Indian tribes, the American Negro, and the descendants of early 
settlers. 

In order to share gome of these treasures with the general public, 
the Library of p on gross has issued a series of recordings of its holdings, 
tho latest of which has been the very popular "H amnions Family of 
West Virginia," 

The American folklifo center bill before you would provide for a 
greatly enhanced program to preserve American folklifo. As wo 
envision it, the center will serve the twin purpose of helping tho 
Nation as a whole to understand and value its many constituent 
cultural strains and of helping members of each cultural group to 
understand and value their own particular heritage. 

An American folic! if e eon tor in the Library of Congress could ad- 
vance these purposes in several ways, It would encourage, coordinate, 
and in part support— 
—(1) The collection and documentation of information about 
America's folk cultures through national surveys of folklifo on 
film, recordings, photographs, and other means; 
—(2) The preservation and organization of materials documenting 

folklifo in national and regional musuems and archives; 
—(3) The research and scholarship which addresses itself to under- 
standing American folk cultures and communicating that under- 
standing through educational channels; 
—(4) The public dissemination of educational and cultural infor- 
mation about American folklife through quality films, recordings, 
publications, and other means; 
-—(5) The presentation of programs and meetings on folk arts and 

folklife, including exhibits and festivals; and 
—(6) The encouragement of academic programs which offer in- 
struction in American folk arts and folklifo. 
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x ; Tk^riMre several rea£QttswW*thi^ lert^atioHiiirtarti^u!ai^tito*lyB 
H t>ne obvious oft#, of cowrie, ii t ttM curTonfc .interest ij^ folMore and tolkl 
1^ ^ yeu feno^r, a fgre««2y ixMMssti gswpb*^ gpn ettmjc 
studies both in the ^&<lenaio a^« social resoaroh g^lds, : ■ g 

;As ^w0 .mc»ve toward tha BioOTtODjiial «of this l^ticWs beginnings' 
^|ro: v f«o . rfl' i»or0-. aware of the «ariot^s aaaistitmien^es ttnat heavo ooi^S 
trito inor^^d ein^hasis, on 

Ajn^ch** folklif e atid fdk art ^ould inibi^oou^ cities ^vith. adeajor^ 
i utKiderstftJKliiig cpf whwt L their heritage k • 
,V;';v^;;vrfe coflceiw the s^ter ^fc the library _*>[ O^^g^s, v*e wo*iW' 
e^pipt tbat it w^uld nai dcplio^ to orv^&pl w tJbo a^Ww of national; 
bodies st*ch as the Sirtithgeniaix Ini^tuiiCMi, or the Na^ioiiat Bri4^^ 
monte tar the- AJto and RoJiiani*b> or of State atu£ loo^l foils groups, 
Ifcwouldjinsto&d, conifWinoftt, 8iipp3oiU0»t f ami ©f^couffage ^ctfoi*M 
already being c^nied osi iot the sum otfotldite and rfdk lit 
. Sueli m cantor could provide a, national -nwat^cn%s amJ purpcsef 
to the vicious activities lio^y beieg o^ried on add \y£?uld <Dpen cWax»eli* 
of coniniimieation aJmon^ aJI co^cern^*! w\t*\i ouir N^fcJoa^ folk eultur"%; 

^With incrafta^d fciaoOaJ re&oweos- and withu th© oceuipati^n of *Ke l 
IJbrMyafOcngfoss Jamo§ JMfldi^ou ^SeniQimal &\iilcji^ig---^vlier^iac ) d-^rri • 
facilities, icicluding aJi extr§CT% sopBiWic atod r&c5^rdegd BQisndf 
labortitoryr wll to mvailablo^tifcae JUfcraty* of QngTfi^ ^vould bo ijn ft| 
position Jo devote new energies to ttao stolv at ajx^d di^soim^atiott of: 
ittfommtiorx^b^iit American foifelifo aind folk suit ^ 

I stiould lUco to pciat out th^^ th^ llibriarf off Coj^gro&^is fc^lrenady : 
rich iti r^^oua'co^ otbor th&in tho^o contained in the j^e^iit Ajrchive* of; 
Fclk Soi*g relating to Aman-ieati (olfctifo. OBur htiQldio^p it* manuscripts,; 
printa aftd jhatograpbs, moUtHi j»«itin»es8, in. aim anci cliar'ts^ local 
history a^d general boo^s on tbe sub jflcfc, joumaals, ^nid other writings- 
arc imiquo this country, Th§^ n^toiiafla ^o-iikl fcp fi av^flila^e to tm^ 
staff of tJo center f cr utui^atio^ in ^^irrylsig out th^ fur*^tbr*s I h£*Ye 
outlined aboy^ ^ . ^ 
- Fiixally, Mtr, ChaJrni^nj ,3 hayo presented to rtho #^ibc(^inirii*teo staff :, 
some suggested flmendpioixts for coiipadara^tta "ly tt 10 Congr^sB, .';(| 

M>* caileasueB arid 1 vould Bogjsfld touridort^ 0 tOoa^or ©jiy! 
quostion.0 yon raigbt h&YO, * 

Mr, Kidzi. TliaoJc ^cii, Dr. pwhuufiord. Witha regard t-o th^ nmej^d- : 
irtents yaw bave suggcBto^., und^rstixOTl th-at n*ost mm t^duuc?al, 
with on^ e^eptloa wbich wo Jogor^l as substantive; that is, with ; 
respect to theaathoxity to rnak^ ^m^lts, logins, a^nd ^va^i, schcpl^hifs- : t 

Dr^ Mt^MFORp. That is tmio, Oliah-^iiim. 

Mr, NTiDzi, Oould you a,«ldro#s } f oi»rBelf to tfcuat a^°^«Smea^? 

Dr^^f-fJAiroH^'FlJ'Btj the Lib^atry of Congress lias jnot H-ad experience f 
m. grants aldng, has new beeo, a gr^anttrsiakin^ in^^ifut5oiu JtwoxJldl 
r#^uire a oorxaiderablo setup of ojcgat^atiosi ftii<J stt^t in order & ca^ry J 
it out, I thiol, 

Second, perhaps more iffiport^nt]^, 1b chat ^veh^ ve orgami^tiaw ? l 
two endowments that we mafefing grants, iuclucU^ig tBsis af^a, a^df 
\r« feel tWt thero \rould ba perh^ana mnnecsessairy du jlic^-lioa SnvpW'edi 
tear th.ie Library of Oongi'esS to u^uett-akQ fit, ; q 

Ho^e^j Mr- Obnir*nna, if is tthe vwll oM thp CofSgrcs^ for the) 
LibrajryafOcnrfpfis to %ind€rtak«thi^fuiiCtloii SJ . wo ^ojilcftpy to do 

Mr^ NTed^i, Toa J t you envision rthia function tteiug ua^lortateo^ 
by tho Beard of TrusteeB rather that* the Hlbiwy it^If ? " ^| 



«Jfii^ - * Mr ORP* Well, tluat would cl*p03id on loy th« fractions of 
P^P-5 C ■ T^jstcDs—if )t ds under the general direction of the 
KS^*^ ^ era5 w ^- u - Prcbafcly be ft seleetiori ccMfitoittee inToWed in 
^ihe chcicf of projects tbat we presented. 

toa^no ma*y $topos©ls end requests ^ 0 tiM Ibo received from 
a*id they TFQuIcf need to bo evaluated. 1h&,£ would probably 
gpiig *the fupcti^n of the Board or the eo:nitfnitt«e o>j the Board. 
it' m? r }$mt>zx I gather hold youx testiiBonj tlmt your feelings are 
I :not very -atrooig m thk point, 

PS-Ek MCMroRp, We wirld prefer not to undertake the function, 
|g: As _1 say, if it i# the will of t&o Congress for to do it, wo would 

Undertake to try to do it 
Pv ^ ^ Dzr * Y^u ^ould otey the law, ta other words? 
J : 1 Br, AltJMFX)Ri7. Tfco wll of the Congress, In addi tion to selection, 
.of €0uJse f there a» physical apparatuses neceSiary, quite a bit of 
father* orgamz^tit^ m addition to the mtml soleclio^ of the projects 

Iv^o/ce grafted a^wds, aaui iollowap on theia as to whether a project 
accomplishetJ or ii accoBiplishi Jig what it waS 1 Imposed to do, how 

V^uctfessiulj attd $a on. 

M £$Jr Vitt» respect to your present operations regarding 

|;3p&life activities, where are these activities adixainbtGred, or how do • 
^you administer ihmi ? 

M-PtiFmr?- Thy hrs administered m & part of the Music 
^TittMi mimt tt*e Ohie/ of the Music Division «nd there is a person 
i charge cf the Jolk Archive, Jol* Mimic Archive, Bocks, journals, 
|*ndso on would I© « the general collections and administered in the 
^mae way otti$r rJnaterials are* 
hdf, IIesdh* Tb€fe 5i no separate office set up for administering this 

Set cf youa* operations? 
r. JM^ifohd, Not other tha-n a. section in l/[\Mc Division. 
£5 js&r, Jn&bzi. At* ym in any jogitioii to segregate the cost of this 
^program? 

^ Mtr^TO»D. Wall, fiiy coll*Agiies undertook to f rapare a tenta- 
£ft?e bud|Bt, ^hi^h J consider quite conservative, Mr, Chairman, 
It cleperiid^ on whether the grant authority is rfvea to the Library, 
ft siiGcts tie lotaJ amount a, gre^t *deaU 
;K ; I «*n giwyou %J?es that were arrrved at which J think are ^ery 
|ttoiI«sty atld ^e ^ou3d expect to ow© gradTmilj slowly rather 
IfgfoEi dratoaticall^ overnight in large money, yon like me to 

these figttresT 
#&fr. Nupzi, YeSi pleas©. 

Wct^ipo>^ Without the graJik amthority, we ^u^gest 881,000 
ic J^ pne-iiaJi year *f tile ihst> fiscal jeax, iS?5;^ith gr ft nt authority, 
iW6S,00O, jFor fiscal 1976, wifcloixt grant authority, it ^would be 
Ipe^OOOi^d iritfcgr^nt authorfty, $7iC,0O0 t I or fec^l without 
p^^ttuthfirtt^, ^302s00Oj aaod wtb grant authority, ^1,716,000, 
|: . Tbis coa tinues to rise, h 39TS, without grant euth*ority, 5352,000: 
iraat a^th^rity, *2,341,O00, In fiscal "i079, without grant 
Pi^ 0 ^^ 368 ^^*! Wd ^vith p*ant autliority, $3^541 ^O, 
gBat it vary difficult to estimate with Validity at the present 
OTOineafc elosety tto cost of this program if it ^or© carried out in 
jiWprdadQce mt\ tfcte Wo^siofi of ike bill. 

w NpCFSt, Dr. Mumford^ on August ta, 1973, yott sent a letter to 
.Senator Ab«ur^k w vvhioh you itidicated 5 ums considerably less than 
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those you are proposing today. Can you tell 11s why there is a difference 
ia your recommendations? _ § a t 

I Di Mxjmfokd, I think there may be additional provisions in the 
bill, , 
\- Mr, Beret, The letter to Senator Ahotirezk had figures not too far 
apart from what we are talking about, The letter spoke of— and I 
think— — 

JVlr. Nidzi* What do you call too far? _ B 

' Hr, Berry. I think if you read the letter carefully— we talked in 
that letter about the cost of administering the work proposed for the 
center, We were taking in the range of $150,000 to $200*000, 

Then the paragraph that has unfortunately been overlooked in that 
letter was the final one, in vhich it says it is much more difficult for 
us to estimate the authorizations for proi ects serving the needs of the 
State and local groups, private and public, as weU as the individuals 
for whom the support in the bill is intended, 

That budget and letter spoke only of the cost of the staff to operate 
the program, not including the costs of the grants* of contracts, of any 
of the work necessary to carry out many of the provisions, 

ilr* Nedzi. I don't want to quibble but there is a 50=percent 
dUference even with respect to that aspect according to the testimony 
of Dr. Mumlord. f _ 

Mr, Birry* We have looked at it a little more carefully in terms of 
the salary cost today, There has been some increase, That does not in 
itself explain the difference* The difference is explained by tsldng the 
difference between the cost merely of the budget for the operating 
staff and the addition of grants and contracts that would be necessary 




trative costs and grants, m 

Mr. Beery, No; even the first figure, Mr, Chairman; — — . f 

idt\ Nbdzi. Does not correspond to the figures given in the letter to 
Senator Abourezk* . l4 

Mr. Beery* Because even mthout the grant authority, it was felt 
the Library would have to have additional funds to earry out some 
work in connection trith exhibits* educational training programs, and 
so forth. These would not he grants to the State but they would be 
working toward the objectives of the bill. 

There is this difference ; we recognise there was this difference in the 
figures sent to Senator Abourezk and those in our present proposal 

Mr, Nedzi. Dr. Murjiford, can you tell us how much of your budget 
is directed toward the efforts which you described in your testimony 
today and the number of people involved? 

Mr. Berry, The estimate, current estimate, for example, salaries 
and benefits, on an annual basis, would be in the range of $165,000, 
Added to that, of course, there would have to be costs to support the 
meetings of the board of trustees. 

Mr. Nedzi. You misunderstood my question, Dr. Mumford testi- 
fied at the present time in the Library of Congress there is a program. 

Mr. Berry. The cost of salaries at the present time is $54,000 on an 
annual basis, salaries and benefits, Then we spend perhaps an addi- 
tional $10,000 for transcriptions, copies of tapes that come to vs from 
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pother sources axid general additions to tho archives. It is rough tly in 
|;the range of $60,000 to $60,000 at the present time. 

. Mr. ETbdzi* Exclusively for folklife-'type projects or programs? 
| Mr._ Bibrt, Yes* That would not include the value of books that 
Income in, to us through the copyright deposits and through gifts and 
I other programs which would go into the collection. We would not buy 
|^those out they would have an additional mine. 
0 Mr. Nbdzi, Mr, Frenzel, any questions? 

Mr. Fbe^zel*. I would like to defer to the other members who heard 
||the full testimony and then have a chance later. 

Mr, Nedzi, Mr, Thompson, 
|Sf Mr, Thompson Doctor, I am gratified by your support, I can uu- 
; det stand the reluctance that you express in terms of the grunt-making. 
|?I don't think^ however, on looking to the history of the National En- 
^dowments for the Arts and the Humanities and their very modest 
^beginnings,, that you should be presented with ajiy extremely difficult 
Spr insuperable problems, 

Si 1 :. Even though there is a difference between the sums mentioned in the 
fv letter to Senator Abourezk and those brought forth today because of 
^additional study on your part, even the last projected figure you have 
H for 1977, 1 believe it was, is, in my estimation, an extremely modest 
|Samount of money for such an extremely valuable endeavor, 
P Recognizing budgetary difficulties today as I do, I can say, as 
f Chairman ©f the Subcommittee on Accounts, which handles the 
^moneys for the respective committees of the House except for the 
^ Committee on Appropriations, many of them, just in the pursuit of 
|j t^keir investigatory efforts, expend in excess of Si million a year quit© 
Sjiaceaiaiily; for their v^ork and, although they have far-reaching effects, 
- they wouldji*t have anything like the impact on the American people 
^that this would have. 

§y Finally , I think that the proposed membership of the board, care- 
^:fully selected, will find themselves able to handle this entire matter f 
5 perhaps by appointing subcommittees from among themselves or 
Xfc&lling on specialists, many of whom would donate their time and 
f talent to assist theinu 

So I won't take any further time except to say that it is my hope 
that the Congress will see fit to adopt the legislation with perhaps 
^technical anaendnients as we go along to improve it, We welcome such 
l^uggestions* 

§| Further, I see no difficulty in coordinating the efforts through the 
Renter at the Library with the National Endowments or the Smith- 
pBonian Institution or the Departments of the Interior or anyone else. 
0<v In other words, I consider it to be a well-conceived piece of legist a- 
f $oiW' I have never seen a piece of legislation that I considered to be 
^absolutely perfect, because all sorts of questions arise* 
^ So, wth my thanks to you for your support of this and my com- 
■ipliments to you for the work that you are doing in the exercise of all 
lybur responsibilities^ I shall yield back the balance of my time, 
pi Br, ^ftiiFORD, Thank you, Mr, Thompson. 

fit V Mr. NeD2I s Dr* Mumford, I won't say I will give you equal time 
fKttt yon may respond if you desire, 

Mr. Mum fori). I don't know that I can add to what I have said, 
pfir. Chairman* If, in the wisdom of the Congress, you wish the 
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Library of Conjpreaa to assume this, function* urotild certainly 
iiaidejtaJo to do ^ and cany it out to th« b«Bl> of mr ability". 
Mr* Tmmmm* I hope you will hwo thatiateregtiugchaUengfl, 

M*. BMPiMii, Thank you, Mr* Chairman, Dr. f4uin ford, I want 
to thanS you Jour tloughtful statements I larffl £ty> or Ihrm 
questions, ml irould prefer to reserve ni est of mjr questions for so*ne 
of those more critical of the proposal timet you in youy statements 
hav© been* 

Could you reiterate iowrnnchrriorieyyQu are currently spending fit 
febe Library of Congress en your present prc^rfitn for the Archive of 
Fclk Song? 

Dr, yivumfLV. The figure Mr. Berry gave te^v jaii^ntes 
hmmm yju earae in was $24,000- 

^Mr.BnADitfiB, Immtgay 3 find that extraordinarily modest h 
y%w of the impact _of jom prograErL 

Dr* h&wvom* 3t is a rather small stuff; enly tbree people ^8 
allowed. We depend on th good will 0 f many people scholars whs 
may ^isit places arid bar© recording rnado for m* we would prwide 
tbe tape- We eertaijilyr are not covering the ^vh©I© field adequately by 
my anen% ariytb% coinparabia to what this bill ecnt^mplafces 
apparently, 

Mr.Bm^Eivr^s. If you la**** a $54,000 annual ht%ct &ni £ staff cf 
th™^ theiu.^cees af tSeprograra rntwL f tc* sor^ o^tcnt^clef30ri<loii the 
good ivill of your f,rxipl€)ye€i 

Dr^ Mtoforb. I \f<*iild Tncst heartily agree, sir, 

Mr, Brno em^as, 'That : really a shockingly low figure if one looks 
at thy eiiomioiJB impact, net only in tliis co^ntTy hut abroad, of 
Afnsricasi folk gcug^ 

Mr, Gtettts. I tliiiifey^n mulcl flgrce *we <I 0 n f t Traot to build up ft 
great baxeaucracy. If ^ like quality and net zmoibei in. th* people 
handling' this pjograra, because of its great importance, we do n<3t 
Wflt to fcuild up a bureaucracy, 

Mr. B^ad^mas. It should bo difficult to disagree lyjtl that cbseiYa* 
tion o\\ tie part of my friend . 

I have oixo further question: I s it Hot reasonable to assume thai 
Krerft fd!#o relatively m odest program UboestaMislieA afoaig th© lines 
of that contemplated in tlis biD at the I~ibrary of Congress 3 such a 
program would bo followed by programs at a stated do level acrosi 
the couniry f ov^n m w are aedng friorids of the IC^nacdy Center 
dervelGpirig pxo^arjns in, the arts end education, or rsther tbo Kennedy 
Center developing programs for the arts and education in eaelof tb* 
States? j 

1 ctyi ^rell see friends cf the f olklife eexuei at tbo Library ^fOongress 
establishing pragraras iu each ot the States of the cannery, thereby 
greatly multiplying the dividends oi\ relatively oiodest FederiJ 
invest nieint. 

Dr, M tmroHp. rher« would certainly bo a elisor relationgbip^ and 
W0 would hope the center vroukl offer rouch ene^uiagiinaerit within 
the States nod local CDCTrritinities, 

I gather, ftoiri lookiog at tho list of societies ancl associations attd 
orcn niugoupns, that there are quite a f evr throughout th© country *t 
the prcReJit time. But a center ^w 0 tj1c1 pr^vidD a cmi^ cpf focus foi 
such activity- 
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• V ;Mr* Bradbmas, I would, Mr. Chairman, havcHust two other 

^'observations: One, I was most interested to see Dr, Mumford's state- 
merit that, in his view, the proposed center would not duplicate or 
replace the activities of the Smithsonian Institution or the National 

^Endowments for the Arts and the Humanities or of State ami local 

Jfolklife groups, 

■Qi. That seems to me to be a very important observation, because I 
have not had time to rend the statements of other witnesses. I would 
be surprised if that is not their line of argument against the bill 

Th© other point finally I would like to make, Mr. Chairman, is to 
commend the chairman for having called these hearings on this pro- 
posal, and I think it would be most unfortunate if some credit wore 
■Act given to the original sponsor of this proposal, my friend from 
KVw Jersey, Mr. Thompson, who has been a jreat champion of the 
arts in a wide variety 01 fields and obviously, m initiating this legis- 
lation, continues to indicate his strong interest in support of the arts 
and related activities in this country, 

I yield back the balance of my time, 

Mr. Nedzi. Thank you, Ml*. Biadeinas. 

Mr* Gettys. 

Mr- Gettys. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

I would like to associate myself with the remarks of Mr. Bradeinas 
from Indiana in complimenting the chairman for holding these hear- 
ings on tliis important subject, and with his remarks relating to the 
sppMorship of Mr, Thompson who got so many of us interested in this 
subject, 

I do hope that the purpose of the bill can be enacted into the law 
and carried out, 

I might say my own region of the country, the great southland, 
is pit?bahly the primary source of the folklore of this great country. 
Even though Mr. Thompson might be from New Jersey, he was 
educated in the South and came to appreciate those things, 

Mr- Beademas, If the gentleman will yield, I did spend my fresh- 
man year at Old Mississippi, 

Mr. Gettys, I was getting to that, I do hope we can carry this 
forward into law and implement it in such a manner it would be a 
credit to the United. States and preserve these great traditions and 
folklore of the country. 

Mr. Thompson* On the subject of education, it is true I was 
educated beyond the secondary level in the South, North Carolina, 
and had the pleasure of realizing your very catholic attitude the 
Other day when I met your beautiful daughter who attends Mount 
Holy oka* 

Mr* Gettys. I would have to say she does have a Yankee accent* 

Mr, Ned^x, Thank you, Mr, Gettys, 

Mr* Fxenzel. 
,-. Mr, Fbenzel* Thank vox, Mr* Chairman, 

I don't know if I should ask any questions. It seems like you guys 
got the bill passed before I got here* 

Dr, Munuord, you indicated you think the grant bestowing chores 
are beyond your normal competence and yet the authors kiudly want 
you to take on that job* 1 

Do you have any idea how yon would discharge it if it were given 
to you by law? 
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Br, Mumford. Certainly no clear-cut plan at this moment, as I 
suggested earlier, and as one of the member of the committee sug- 
gested, it might be done by the Board or a subcommittee of the Board 
in the selection. 

The actual mechanics, the physical side of it, the followup might 
have to be done by people at thu Library as to how they are" getting 
along, although the evaluation of the success or failure ot the project, 
whether it was really accomplishing the purpose for which the grant 
was made, that might be up to the same group that made the grant in 
the first place, or recommended the grant in the first place, 

ButI don't have any very clear-cut picture of how it would operate, 
sir, 

Mr. Fmnzel. For fiscal 1976 yon suggested $710,000 less $262,000, 
\vfuca is something less than $500,000 in grant authority in the first 
full year of its operation. 

How many people do you suppose would come to you wanting those 
grants? 

Dr. Mum ford, I have no idea, I would guess that there would be 
a great many applications for grants, * 

Mr, Pretzel, I would guess there would be a substantial adminis- 
trative coat in trying to figure out which ones of these you wanted to 
honor, wouldn't there? 

Dr. MmiFOED. That was what I was trying to refer to earlier m to 
what might be involved in the process. 

Mr_ Frentzbl. As a matter of fact there has been a good deal of crit- 
icism in Congress about this kind of a program because we have them 
scattered all over the place and they are frequently administered by 
people who don't have the machinery or the administrative staff to 
handle the weight of the applications. 

I am reminded of a bill '-which the gentleman from Indiana has 
passed, sponsored, and pushed through, to his great credit, that is in 
environmental education and the number of grants vis-a-vis the num- 
ber of dollars available as a joke. 

They are inundated by these thing's. So, I guess I am a little con- 
cerned about that, particularly since you are not doing any of this 
thing now and are not soliciting the authority. 

May I ask you further If the 854,000 you are spending now would 
he included in the $262,000 that you would anticipate m part of your 
administrative expense? 

Br, Mtoiford, No, sir; that would be in addition, 

Mr. Fhfjnzel. We can assume that extra figure with whatever cost 
of Irving goes along with it as part of this presentation through each 
one of the figures that you have given us? 

Br, ituMFORD. ^Yes. 

Mr. PiENZEL, When you Lave your little music shows and so on 
the Library now, does that come out of your regular budget? 

Br* Mum ford. No, they are not supported by appropriated funds. 
They are supported by endowments, trust funds, 

Mm, Gertrude Clark Whitehall gave to the Library, it was ac- 
cepted by our Trust Fund Board, a considerable amount of money to 
promote musical concerts and bo did Mm. Elizabeth Spmgue Coolidge. 

We have two fairly largo— by our reckoning, they are not large in 
general terms— but the income, they are held in trust by the Trust 
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jltmd Board of the Library of Congress and the income is used for 
the concerts, 

^- v .,.Mr- Frekzel. If you had your druthers and you were not Librarian 
iiot Congress and simply a. c itizon that knows something about folklore, 
Kind somebody said to you, "Where should we put an Institute, a 

grant giving mechaiiism, a Center/' would you suggest the Library 

;of Congress as being the best place for it? 

Dr, MtJMFORBi That is a hard question. It is hard for me to say. In 

tome ways it would seem to me Smithsonian might be a more logical 

J dace to put it in view of what they have been citing with their folk 
estivals and their exhibits and other things, programs* 
But I hesitate to say, sir, where else it might go. 
Mr. Frenzel, I thank you, 
I yield back my time, Mr, Chairman, 
Mr. Nedzi. Thank yon, Mr, Frenzel. 

Do you maintain any kind of liaison on folklHe problems at the 
present time with th^ nther agencies that are involved in these types 
of programs? 

Dr, MtrMFOBD, I niwji fe have to ask our expert here. Mr. Hiokerson 
is in charge of our ^ufeoiusie archive, 
I would ask him if he could respond to that. 

Mr, Hickerson* In terms of the acquisitions and increasing of the 
archives collections at the Library, we, in the last 25 or 30 years have 
maintained very close touch with other people doing similar work 
individually and institutionally around the country, 

Mr. Nedzl Could you give us examples? 

Mr, Hickeeson, Yes; since 1948 we have maintained a relationship 
with the University of Arkansas Library which maintains the State 
Folklore Archives and periodically they send us their newly acquired 
tapes frcm that State of the folklore. 

We copy them for our collections and send back the originals, and 
also the notes and lists that go with it. 

We do this in many cases with State archives and regional archives 
and with a lot of individual collectors, 

Our acquisitions have been primarily in the last 30 yews* 

Also, we are active in the American Folklore Society as members 
of the committees. 

I am chairman of the Archives of the American Folklore Society, 
We maintain close contact with people in other archives, people work- 
ing with the problem and begin to try to have a kind of coordination 
among the various archives, 

Mr. Nedzl What about the Smithsonian? 

Dr. Mumfojid. We have maintained a close relationship with the 
Division of Performing Arts there since they began their folklife festi- 
vals by providing information each year, particularly on the States, 
material already available in the States that they select for their 
festival* 

Also th© recordings that they make^ we are negotiating with them 
to obtain them or copies thereof for the National Folklore Archive, 
Mr, Nedzl Are there any obstacles? 

Dr* Mum ford* There doesn't seem to he ? not that I am aware of, 
Mr. Nedzl How about the endowments? 

Dr, Mumford, I have not had any relations with the endowments. 
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Miss McCormick. Prior to the endowments obtaining experts in 
folk music, wo have evaluated proposals for folk grants for the Endow^ 
ments for the Arts, just on a gratis basis and sent them evaluations of 
requests for grants. 

. Mr* Nedzi, Do they submit these proposals as a matter of course to 
you? 

Miss McCormick, They have a folk specialist now whom they re- 
cruited from the Library of Congress, 
Mr, Nedzi, Mr» Gettys, 

Mr. Thompson. That was very recent, wasn't it? 
Miss McCormick, Yes; it was. 

Mr. Gettys. The gentleman from Minnesota, Mr, Prenyl, has as: 
usual pointed up some pertinent facts. As desirable as this program 
might do, is it our purpose here to establish somewhere an agency to 
coordinate the efforts of all the States, the universities and other areas 
and I wonder about whether or not the Library of Congress is the prop* 
er agency to accomplish this. 

Dr. Mumforb, To serve as a clearing house for information, yes, I 
think it is. 

Mr, Gettys, But to develop the programs and to coordinate all the 
ramifications of the proposal intended by Mr. Thompson, the sponsor, 
it seems to me naayhe the Smithsonian would be a better place. 

Dr. Mvmforb, The question has been raised what would be done 
about artifacts, objects themselves. 

The Library of Congress is not a museum, it never has been, and 
there has been some expression that there should be a place, a center 
where artifacts would be displayed, 

Of course we would have no space for hardly nay of this, no staff and 
certainly not for exhibitions until the Madison Memorial Building is 
completed. It is a question of whether the Congress to become some- 
thing of a museum as well as a library also involved there, 

I, in casual, preliminary thinking about it, would think that if the 
Center came to the Library of Congress, we would have to work out 
arrangements, with Smithsonian and other museums about the deposit 
of objects and artifacts for display and exhibit, 

Mr, Gettys. So your conclusion, Dr. Mumford, is probably that the 
Library of Congress is the agency to carry out the intent of the Con- 
gress if this bill is enacted into law? 

Dr. Mumford. Yes; I would say so, 

Mr. Gettys. Does that agree with your thinking, Mr. Frenzel? 
Mr. Frenzel, I would like to hear some other testimony. 
Mr. Gettys, Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
Mr. Nedzi, Thank you, Mr. Gettys, 

Do you see any problems in having one agency handle most of the 
operation and giving to another agency the responsibility of main- 
taining the so-called artifacts? 

Dr, Mumford, Not an insuperable obstacle, Mr. Chairman, I 
think it could be quite possible. 

Mr, Nedzl I am inclined to agree with you, 

Any further questions? 

If not, we want to thank you very much, Dr, Mumford. 
Dr. Mumford. Thank you, Mr, Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

Mr. Nedzi, Our nest witness this afternoon is Dr. Robert A„ 
Brooks who is Undersecretary, Smithsonian Institution, 
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?%ATEJOKI 0| BOBEET A, BEOOKS, UNDER SECE1TAEY, SMITH- 
SONIAN OTSTITTJTIOK, ACCOMfANIED BY BALPH 1INZLEE, DI- 
f HECTOR, FOXKUPE PROGRAM, WVISIOW Of JERIOEMING ARTS 

§^ Mr, B books. Mr, Chairman, I have with me Mr, Ralph Einzler 

Won- my left who is the Director of the Festival of American Folklife 

Ktor the Smithsonian Institution, 

> We have submitted a statement to the committee. 

|:- Mr. Chairman and members, with your permission I would ask 

S that the statement be entered in the record and I can talk informally 

mm the basis of the statement and of the testimony so far, 

$ Mr, Nedzi. Very well. 

0 [The statement referred to will be found on p. IS.] 

; Mr, B books* The Smithsonian Institution warmly endorses the 

1 concept of increasing and improving the coordination and research 
- support, in the whole area of American folklife. 

We realize that this is an enormously diverse area, it touches many 
? groups, touches many disciplines, many regions. 
%\ We fed perhaps that this is one of the reasons why it has so far 
"been some thing of an orphan so far as support is concerned. It has 
; been naieh harder to focus this broad, enormous field than certain 

other disciplines which are easier to comprehend. 
^ The Smithsonian has had some experience in this area. We have 
■ for a long time been involved in certain aspects of research in folk 
1 cultures through our Department of Anthropology and the Museum 
"^pt Natural History, through our center for the study of man, through 

our department for the study of cultural history, and through such 

S urograms as our American \i\m program which is going very success- 
ally and flourishing right now, 
i We also "would like to endorse warmly the equal need for supporting 
J the interpretation and presentation of American folklife. 
W - We have come to this field more recently* Our Festival of American 
^Folklife was started in 1967 and has dra\ra increasing attention ever 
I since. 

We are now involved in building that up with the eosponsorship 
of the National Park Service toward a major presentation for the 
Bicentennial. 

We feel here, too, that we have seen the need for increased support 
of this kind of presentation. Almost every day we see requests from 
local and State groups, communities, for help from us in organizing 

i and planning the presentation of folklife materials in their own 

i; communities, 

g ■ Wo have been doing what we can. We have received help from the 
^American Revolution Bicentennial Administration, from the National 
lEndowments of the Arts, Wo have to recognise that our primary 
? responsibili t ies for the coming years and specifically for 1976 is the 
Ipiaior task that we have set ourselves to do here in Washington, 
J^: These experiences have shown us, though, that folklife studies and 
^presentation cannot be removed from sources in the field and from 
^interaction with these sources. We can do a certain amount ourselves; 
ftho universities, the proposed center could do it, but this can stagnate 
fflf^re doa-fc have constant interaction with people, with communities, 
|$HLth the ©riguiators of the folk culture, 

■" 
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With respect to the specific of the legislation that is before this- 
subcommittee, we would defer to the Congress and to the administra- 
tion with respect to the best Method of providing this kind of support* 

There is one point I would like to make with the subcommittee, that 
is that we note that the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution is 
listed as a member, a full member of the Board of Trustees of the 
proposed Center, 

We understand that this is definitely a policymaking and direction 
position for the Secretary, and our Board of Regents has in the past 
taken the position that it nuiy he inappropriate for Smithsonian 
officials to participate in such policy ov direction functions for govern- 
mental entities. 

I would request then, respectfully 0 f t ] ie committee, that the 
Secretary not be included as a full member of the Board of Trustees 
of the Center, This does not n um n at all that we would not be happy 
to. assist and to serve the Center in an advisory capacity. 

We enjoy, as the witness from the Library of Congress have 
pointed out, very good relations with their activities now and we would 
like to cooperate with the Center in encouraging increased recognition 
of the enduring values of American folklife, 

We believe that its study c uu preserve the rich, cultural diversity 
of our country and assure the s ea sa of individual identity of our people 
that is the heart of this Nation, 

Thank you very much, Mr, Chairman, 

I am prepared to answer questions. 

[The statement referred to follows :] 

Statement of Robert A* Brook*, TJndeji Skcuetarv, Smithsonian Institution 

Mr, Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to testify on behalf nf the Smith- 
eonmii Institution in support of the purpose and concepts embodied in H.R. 8770, 
We believe there is a need to conciliate the highly diverse efforts in the study 
of American folk cultures, because this field crosses m many disciplines— anthro- 
pology, sociology, cultural history, musicology, to name but a few— that within 
the American academic world it has become something of a homeless orphan, 
receiving great sympathy from all, but real care from few, with the notable 
exception of universities. There m a n question that American folk studies could 
benefit from a survey and assessment of our present itate of knowledge and of , 
areas requiring further investigatiot\ i 

In addition to coordination and Buppor fc of research, there is an almost equal 
need_ for support of interpretation and presentation of American foikhfe. Although 
the Smithsonian has long been engaged in research on folk cultures, through its 
Departments of Anthropology and cultural Historv, and through its Center for 
the btudy of Man, it is only sine© 1^67 that we have attempted a living display— 
a hying museum, really— of American folkways. 

The Smithsonian's Festival of American Folkllfe has drawn ever increasing 
audienccF, and public attention throughout the nation has multiplied several 
times, Now we are preparing for a three-month-long Festival as a major activity 
m the celebration of the Bicentennial in 1976, and the Smithsonian has been 
joined by the National Park Service m a co-sponsor of the event. 

As the Bicentennial dram- near, w c are receiving daily requests from stj^fcand 
local organizations fo r assistance in the planning and presentation of rWivflls 
ba^ed on the Smithsonian mo del. With the help of the American Revolution 
Bicentennial Administration and tho National Endowment for the Arts we are 
providing what assistance we ean f While recognizing that the Smithsonian's pri* 
mary responsibility for 1975 is in Washington, 

Our experiences have taught us that folklife studies cannot he removed from 
sources in the field, They cannot be conducted by federal programs alone, They 
mast have grass roots attention, Research, such as the Smithsonian and a number 
of American universities pursue, is highly valuable, but it can stagnate without 
constant interaction with our diverse peoples and communities. 
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f, t I cannot comment in detail on the specifies of tho legislation before the sub- 
! GQinmitte©, and defer to the Congress and to the Administration with respect to 
^tnejbest method of providing support for American folklifo, 
^.However, I must point out that Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
|itton has taken the position in the past that it may be inappropriate for Smith- 
j^fpnlaa officials to participate in policy or management functions of governmental 
entities. Therefore, I would request that the Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
tititution. not be included on the Board of Trustees of the American Folklife 
£ Center, 

' The Smithsonian would, nonetheless, he happy to assist and to serve in an 
Jlldvisory capacity, and to cooperate with the Center in encouraging increased 
precognition of the enduring values of American folklife. We believe that it* study 

■ vcan preserve the rich cultural diversity of America and assure the sense of indivieU 
^ual identity that is at the heart of our nationhood, 

Mr, Nedzi. Thank you. 

• With respect to your last point on the Secretary's service on the 
gBoard, why do you consider it inappropriate for the Secretary to 
^participate in policy or management functions of a governmental 

agency? 

J Mr, Brooks. Well, it is a major, national function that is being 
.conceived hero, Mr, Chain nan. It would have ramifications and 

involvenient across the country. The Smithsonian has been— 
Y Mr* Nedzi. Doesn't your own program have similar ramifications? 
% Mr, Brooks, It has ramifications, "Mr. Chairman, in terms of what 

we do rather than what we grant money to others to do. We have 

■ operated— Mr, Rinzler can/ of course, elaborate on this— as an 
organization that does research, that promotes performance, exhibi- 
tion, demonstrations in the folklife area. 

We have pulled these together on the Mall, we have published, of 
course, and provided archival materials to the Library of Congress. 

We are sort of in the position of an organization that is active for 
ourselves in the folklife area. 

Mr. Nedzi. Have there been no grants connected with these? 

Mr. Brooks, We have sought grants and obtained many, 
.<. More than halfjhe funding we spend on the folklife area is obtained 
from other than Federal appropriations. Quite frankly, Mr, Chairman, 
-we feel there might be some conflict of interest here because, if the 
Center is to be set up and we have a program that is suitable for the 
purposes of the Center, we would go and seek a grant to accomplish 
that program. 

If the Secretary is on the Board, we feel there might be a conflict. 
K .Mr, Nedzi, That leads me to the question of why might not this 
\ Center be in to to under the Smithsonian Institution? 
J Mr. Brooks, This question, Mr, Chairman, was addressed at 
gearings in 1970* The Hoard of Eegents at that time had essentially 
two responses. One was that the Center as it was then proposed to 
|be within the Smithsonian would be essentially an independent 

* organization. It would not be subject to the policy control of t he 
-Board of Eegents and tbey felt that this would be inappropriate 
jtor them to accept at that time. 

Si.. The second reason was essentially what I have been attempting 
ftp. discuss here, that is that the national granting responsibilities, 
^hich are quite properly envisioned for the Center, would be some- 
thing; that would extend and might be somewhat at variance with the 
Activity research and demonstration efforts of the Smithsonian 
j|tsalf v That was the position then and I think the same considerations 
would apply now to the location of the Center within the Smithsonian, 
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Mr, Nedzi. How much have your received from the endowment^,; 
for the purposes we are discussing this afternoon? . ■! 

Mr. Brooks* I know that we have received a grant this year. 
Mr. Rinzler can answer that. 

The amount was $50,000, Mr. Chairman. This is the total that we : 
havo received from the national endowments and this was in support 
of the effort to make available to this country and to local commimitiea 
the folklife manifestations that we are trying to develop in our 
Folklife Festival. 

Mr. Nbdzi. Does this have anything to do with Bicentennial, or is 
that a separate program? ... \,± 

Mr, Rinzleil This is a Bicentennial program, that is being dons in 
conjunction with the Bicentennial Administration, the Department of 
State, the National Park Service and the Smithsonian, The major 
focus in to bring to this country this year performing groups which 
have been selected by Smithsonian field research staff overseas in three 
countries which have agreed to cooperate with the National Museum 
this year. 

The Government of Tunisia, the Government of Greece, and three 
Scandinavian Governments, Norway, Sweden, and Finland, in addi- 
tion, Nigeria and Trinidad are planning to participate this year, 

The endowment funds in addition to a grant by the Bicentennial • 
organization will be used to take out of Washington the material 
being brought to the National Mall for presentation , the concept to 
be bringing the visiting group together %vith descendants of the people 
descending from that origin in this country to perform together on the 
National Mall and then to tour from Washington to the local com-: 
muni ties where descendants of that origin can be found and the funding 
will be used to tour those people, pay for their transportation, accom- 
modations and meals, and spending money during the tour, 

Mr. Nedzi. Has there been other endowment funding? 

Mr. Kinzler. No, sir, 

Mr. Nedzi. So in previous years you have had no money from 
endowments? 

Mr, Rinzler, No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks, Not for Folklife Festival, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Nedzi, What would you estimate your own investment to be 
annually? 

Mr. Brooks. For the Folklife Festival? 
Mr. Nedzi. Yes, 

Mr. Brooks. This is increasing each year as we begin to build it up* 
This year I believe it will be 2 weeks, two 5 -day units. 

We estimate the cost this year between a million and $2 million, 
We can provide an exact figure at the current time to you for the 
record, 

Mr. Nedzi, This is from your regular budget, it isn't from any 
special grants or contributions? 

Mr, Brooks, Less than oneJialf, Mr, Chairman, is from our bi- 
centennial and regular Federal appropriations, the rest is from 
grants, assistance from other Federal agencies, contracts and from 
gifts, ' : 

Mr, Thompson, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Nedzi, Yes, 
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|;!(; Mr; Thompson* I have bean to each of those that you have had and 
kmust say that those Folklife Festivals are enormously successful and 
| fascinating. 

^^H-'tfcis^ear is going to cost over a million dollars l let's compare it 
piwith the impact of $2 million for the estabUshment of a National 
IfvPolUif e Center on a 52 week a year basis, 

f ;•<-■:. In my view that demonstrates the modesty of the proposal that we 
£Sw setting forth here. I don't suggest in the slightest to spend 32 
million for the type of efforts done in your Folklife Festival isn't well 
v worth it. Because indeed it is, 

^ The original discussion of this legislation, as a matter of fact, was 
l^hald on an informal basis by former Senator Harris of Oklahoma and 
^{ipyseAi in the midst of one of those festivals, 
f Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

> Mr, Nedzi, Are you expanding any other moneys with regard to any 
S related activities? 

^ ! .;:,; : Mr* Brooks* In the folklife area, Mr, Chairman? 
p i Mr, Nedzi. Yes. 

> ;■ _._. Mr, Brooks. Yes, we are. As I mentioned, the Center for the Study 
^of Man, for example, is involved in research in this area, We are 
[ publishing a major work, again in time for the Bicentennial, '-The 
;'• Handbook of the North American Indian," which will be the first 
g work of this kind, I believe, in over 50 years and we will deal in detail 
. /with the native inhabitants of North America, 

■ V It will be a scholarly as well as a work interpreting the folklife there. 
£l am happy to say that we have numerous Indian Native American 
P collaborators in that work, 

| . ; The same Center for the Study of Man has a very small but helpful 
program called Urgent Anthropology. 

> - We make small moneys available for the saving of particular 
jshysical sites on occasion, or for the saving of particular manifesta- 
tions of folklife, whether it is oral history, whether it is recollections 
on the part of an individual who might soon pass away. It is something 
done in response to stated needs in this area. It is a very small pro- 
gram, it doesn't amount to more than 810,000 a 3^ear. 

Mr. Nedzt. Do you feel that any of this duplicates or overlaps 
• programs which are funded by the endowments? 
; Mr* Brooks, No, sir, after reading the — oh, funds by the endow- 
ments, excuse me. 

| We do not have an overall picture, Mr, Chairman, of the total span 
fof kind of folklife programs that are funded by the endowments. The 

only ones we know about in detail are the ones where they have 
; assisted us so that we do not think that there is overlap or duplication 

but couldn't say for sure, 

! Mr. Nedzi. The reason I ask the question is because the subject 
matter you referred to calls to mind some projects funded by the 
endowments which appear similar and I suspect that there is some 

foyerlap. 

)h Is there any liaison between you and the endowments in this 
regard? 

P^r Mr. Brooks. Yes, there is. 

Mr, Nepzt. To assure there isn't overlap? 
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; Mr. Brooks. We have excellent relationships with them and we ican 
find that out. I do not believe there is an overlap, 

Mr. Nebzl But you say you are not aware of their grants and 
projects? 

Mr* Brooks, Their total scope, no, sir, 

Mr, Nedzi, Mr. Thompson, do you have any questions? * 
Mr, Thompson. Just a brief comment. 

In developing the legislation which resulted in the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and Humanities, as you know, for housekeeping 
purposes we associated it with the Smithsonian and Dr, Ripley is a 
trustee of the center, 

I am curious— although I by no means would argue with it — over 
your request that the Secretary not be included in the Board* I can't 
see a possible conflict, 

Mr* Brooks, May I explain, Mr, Thompson, a little bit? 

Mr, Thompson. Certainly, 

Mr, Brooks, The Secretary doss serve on many boards that have 
Federal interests^ Generally speaking he is an ex-officio member of 
those boards, which means no is a nonvoting member and the regents 
have agreed to his accepting these responsibilities on an ex-ofBeio 
basis. 

This holds, for example, for the Pennsylvania Development Corp,, * 
for the Federal Council on the Arts and Humanities and other boards 
of that kind, 

I think we would be quite happy to have the Secretary serve on the 
same ex-offlcio basis, 
Mr. Thompson, I see. 

Mr. Brooks, But the legislation designates him not as an ex-officio 
member but as a full voting member, 

Mr, Thompson, I would think his contributions would be very 
considerable and I am glad to hear that, 

Mr, Brooks, If he should serve that way, Mr, Thompson, we 
would suggest that the term be added "or his designee" so the Secretary 
can have Mr, Binder come to matters of particular importance if 
anything in that line comes up, 

Mr. Thompson, No further questions, 

Mr, Nedzi. Mr, Frenzel. 

Mr, Frenzel. Thank you for your testimony, sir, 

It costs $2 million to run that folklife thing? f 

Mr, Brooks, This year. 

Mr, Frenzel, What did the one cost last year? 
Mr, Brooks, Other — - 

Mr, Rinzler, Less than $2 million. We had a much more diminished 
program of foreign participation, only one nation came, 
This year we will probably have six or seven, 
Mr, Frenzel, Is that that business along the Mall? 
Mr, Rinzler, Yes, 

Mr. Frenzel. I attended that but I didn't see the gentleman from 
New Jersey and the Senator from Oklahoma, 

Mr, Thompson, I was at the rug weaving counter. 

Mr* Brooks. We had over a million visitors, it would be possible 
to miss somebody, 
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> Mr, Frenzel, How do you pick who is going to be in that opera- 
tion? As I read the definition of folklife and as I understand it, I 
iguess it is everything all of us have over done, 

• How do you decide what will be part of folklife? 

■ r Mr, Brooks, That is exactly the problem and I know Mr, Rinzler 

S can address it in detail, 

I would like to say we hare very carefully planned these folklife 
presentations so that it would be organized. There are several principal 
themes. We have people all year doing the research that is needed in 

-order to arrive at an appropriate representation of a given area, 

j Mr. Frenzel. Are those costs less than a million figure? 

! Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. Mr, Rinzler can talk to the specifics, 

: Mr, Frenzel. Does the cost include paying some of these groups 
to come down? 
Mr. Rinzler, Yes, sir. 

Mr, Frenzel. Do you have a lot more applications than you have 
funds or stalls or whatever? 

Mr, Rinzler. Well, sir, it is generally clone on the basis of invita- 
tion, on the basis of a number of theme areas. If you would like some 
details on that, I would be glad to provide them now or for the record, 

Mr. Frenzel, No, I think that is adequate, 

If you were administering a grant program in folklife, could you do 
it in the Smithsonian? 

v Mr, Brooks, Mr. Frenzel, it would involve, as it would for the 
Library of Congress, a substantial setting up of the machinery to 
review, process and provide the grants. I would hate to say" the 
•Smithsonian couldn't do it, I think our problem would be, as I men- 
tioned to the chairman in response to his question, that such a program 
is something a little apart from and somewhat at variance with the 
basic thrust of the Smithsonian, which is toward the exhibition and 
museums, toward research, toward performance, toward display of 
these public manifestations that we now have, among which is folklife. 

But we are not in the business of providing a national grant program 
for support of this all across the country. 

Mr, Frenzel^ Maybe I didn't understand this grant program. It 
seems to me it is involved with what you do when you invite people 
down, 

Mr. Brooks, As Mr, Rinzler pointed out, we are not looking at 
grant applications, for example, to perform locally. We do receive 
these requests, as I said, and we are hard put to respond m any 
■constructive way. 

We are not in that area of assisting people to put on, or develop 
their pwn research, put on their own manifestations in their own 
communities, 

Our concentration must necessarily be toward the things that we 
are now doing, including the Folklife Festival here. We invite people 
to come here. We don't, in a sense, throw open the Board and invite 
Applications to come here. 

It is done on the basis of rather careful research which we perform, 
Mr* Frenzel, If we would be so gracious as to pass a bill and make 
the Secretary an ex-offido member, the Secretary or his designate, 
would the Secretary or his designate be willing to forego the hundred 
bucks a day? 
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Mr. Brooks, Yes, sir. 

Mr, Feenzel. I yield, Mr, Chairman, 

Mr. Nkdzi. Mr, Brademas, 

Mr. Thompson, Probably with a little reluctance, 

Mr. Brademas, Thank you very much, Dr, Brooks and Mr, Rinzler, 

I have two or three comments, I must say, in all candor, my impres- 
sion after having heard your testimony is not that you would not be 
qualified, competent, or capable of administering such a program if 
it were located in the Smithsonian* Nor am I persuaded very much 
that it is not appropriate to the kind of activities you do undertake, 
because I believe you administer the Museum Account, 

Mr, Brooks. Yes, wo do, 

Mr. Brademas, And I believe you have housed in your operation 
the Woodrow Wilson Center of International Scholars, so it isn't that 
you are as narrow in your vision as your testimony suggests, but basi- 
cally my impression is that you just don't want to do it, 

You ma3 r have good and sufficient reason for not wanting to, 
namely, it would be one more headache, one more child in the Smith- 
sonian family and I commend you on your lack of imperial ism but 
I must say I am not persuaded very much by the substance of your 
response. 

You certainly seem to me to be fully capable of carrying out a 
program of this magnitude if 'you are used to spending the kind of 
money you are spending, which I strongly support for the Folklife 
Festival, 

If you want to respond, feel free to do so because I have a couple of 
other questions, 

Mr, Brooks. Tf T may. 
Mr, Bra DEM as. Please. 

Mr, Brooks, Speaking to the National Museum Act, whim I quite 
properly mentioned as a granting program, this is something which 
resulted, of course, from the enact merit of legislation which we have 
tried to cany on. It is a limit eel program. It is one which represents 
very close Smithsonian interests in the terms of the professional 
development of museums and one whore wo felt it was very much tied 
into the Smithsonian function. It has not. been withoi t its problems, 
for example. 

But I think we have managed to get the. prop ruin started and to pro- 
vide some assistance, professional assistance to museums in that 
regard , 

The Woodrow Wilson Center, certainly they do have fellowships. 
It is a program of fellowships where it is paralleled, of course, by other 
fellowships that the Smithsonian awards, 

I think that is a little different from the granting programs where 
you are dealing with local activities, you are trying to process the 
operations and the needs in a given region, 

I would come back to that — perhaps it is not convincing to you— that 
these programs are very small in the Smithsonian and we ore concerned 
about" growing into that kind of a national function which parallels 
that of the National Endowment for the Art*?, National Endowment 
for the Humanities, all of whose purpose's we support but where we 
don't feel that tins is quite an appropriate Smithsonian function. 
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Mr, Brademas, What, Mr, Rinzler, is your annual budget? 

Mr. Rinzler, As Dr, Brooks has just indicated, Bicentennial sup- 
port has increased from what it was last year, about $500*000 this 
year. 

As increased foreign involvement is developing in the next 2 years 
leading to the Bicentennial, we have invited 63 foreign nations to 
participate given the availability of funds, which we hope will be forth- 
coming from communities as well as other sponsors. 

We will aim towards a larger festival in 1976 which will reach several 
million dollars, 

I don't have tho exact figure for 1976. This year will be about L2 
million, 

Mr, Brademas, I want to get clear in my own mind, the festival 
program as part of your annual budget amounts to what? 

Mr, Binxler, The festival program is a part of the Division of 
Performing Arts. The support staff for that program is approximately 
$160,000 or $170,000. That is for office staff which we keep throughout 
the year, 

Mr, Brademas, That is for the folklife program? 
Mr. Rinzler. Yes, which does concerts during the winter and field 
research as well, 

Mr, Brademas, How many staff members? 
Mr. Rinzler, About 14, 

Mr, Brademas, My final question and again I would put this I 
suppose, to Mr. Rinzler, as this is his field of expertise. Based on your 
professional judgment, what degree of interest is there in the kind of 
programs that would be supported by the proposed center, 

Mr. Rinzler, I think, as was pointed out by the environmental 
Studies bill, you will find a very similar reaction. The festival of Ameri- 
can Folklife has reached out, as has the Smithsonian Magazine, to all 
the States of the Union with field research bringing participants from 
all 50 States over the past 7 years and bringing 8,5 million people to 
the Mall in the past 7 years for those festivals. 

We have received an overwhelming amount of correspondence, 
requests for involvement in the festival, not only for participation 
but advice on how to set up similar festivals in ethnic communities 
and among folk groups throughout the Nation, stressing the grass- 
roots culture people, not the interpretation and top cultural presenta- 
tion as you might find with professional musicians of folk music, but 
grassroots people in their own communities. 

I think given the institution of a bill like H.R. 8770 r vuu find 
overwhelming response at the grassroots level, 

Mr, Brademas. I appreciate that response. I share your judgment 
and would simply add, Mr. Chairman, that I think, were this bill to 
^become law, many of us here, many of the members of the committee 
who may have expressed reservation about it may find themselves 
.surprised by the warmth of the response to it, 

- * m *£ nt sav 4l 'l° t0 Dr. Brooks in respect to what he had to say 
"about museums, I hope to feel the same wav about museums in this 
country; namely, that I think there is infinitely more interest in 
museums on the part of people in the United Slates than my col- 
leagues may feel, and why in a few days we are going to resume 
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hearings in another committee, on my own museum services proposals 
to provide significant Federal support to museums in this country, 
f hunk you, Mr* Chairman. 

Mr, Ned3I 5 Thank vou, Mr, Brademas. 

Mr, Gettya? 

Mr, Gettys. Thank you, Mr, Chairman- 
Following the Hue of discussion of Mr. Brademas, you .said that the 
budget for the Smithsonian is $1,200,000 for next year. 
Mr, RrNzLER, Thin year* 

Mr, Gettys, And that the festival itself would he between $1 
and $2 million* Where does that money come from? 

Mr, Brooks. That is the budget for the festival, the Festival of 
American Folklife. 

Mr. Gettys. Where does that money come from? 

Mr. Brooks* In pari. Mr. Gettys 

Mr, Gettys. Grants from foundations? 

Mr. Brooks, Grants from foundations, from the National Endow- 
ments, for t example; the Bicentennial Administration; and other 
agencies. 

Mr, Gettys. Is that the hulk of the money? 

Mr. Brooks* I would say it is somewhat less than 50 percent cf that 
total. 

Mr. Gettys. So actually that could be included in the budget, 
couldn't it? Why is it separate; isn't that a function of "the- 
Smithsonian? 

Mr. Rixzler. I believe we were separating the stnfl cost, as Mr, 
Brademas requested* the base cost for full-time staff for the operation 
throughout the year as opposed to the festival events. 

Mr, Thompson* Would the gen tie in an yield? 

I think I can help clarify this. 

Mr. Gettys. I yield. 

Mr* Thompson. I would ask what the total budget of the Smith- 
sonian Institution is including the income from the endowments and 
other sources? 

Mr, Buooks. Exactly, yes* Mr, Thompson, The total budget for 
this year will be approximately $82 mil Hon for the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution; that is, all of its activities, 

Mr* Gettys* I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Brooks. That includes both Federal appropriations and these 
other sources of funds, 

Mr. Getty?. Now, in connection with the wonderful work you 
have done in the festival, if this bill becomes law, wouldn't the Smith- 
sonian be the natural place for this because it would be merely an 
expansion of the work you are doing now? 

I have no objection to the Library of Congress, but it seems *o me 
like vou have already begun the work to a degree of the purpose of 
this bill. 

Mr. Brooks. I think, Mr, Gettys, our position is more like one of 
those who are trying now to produce and do research into American 
folklife, 

We are sort of on the working level in that area. What is being pro- 
posed in this bill is a center that will assist that effort across the 
country. 
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Mr, Gettys. Are you in accord with the purpose of this bill? 
Mr, Brooks, Absolutely. 

Mr, Gettys, But you clon't want it in the Smithsonian. 
Where would you suggest that it be? 

Mr, Brooks, We would have to defer to the wisdom of Congress 
and the administration on that, 

Mr, Gettys, As long as they don't put it m the Smithsonian? 

Mr, Brooks, We would have the same position, as far as the Smith- 
sonian is concerned , as in 1970, 

Mr, Gettys. I can't get this straight in my mind. You have already 
begun splendid work in Mil - field and have done an excellent job, I 
have been amazed at the work of the festival. Tins would be an elabora- 
tion of that, wouldn't it? 

Isn't it right in the direction of the purposes and intent of this bill 
to develop the folklore all through the country, cooperate with these 
agencies that now you are cooperating with? 

Why shouldn't this thing that you have already started be expanded 
through placing this purpose in this law? Who could do it better? 

Mr, Brooks, It certainly is a related function, Mr. Gettys, I think 
our feeling is that perhaps there are two ends to the stick and two 
ends to the pipeline. Right now we are on the working end, 

What the bill proposes, and it seems to me correctly, is to establish 
a way of providing Federal support to these activities. 

This would mean that we would have to rethink and perhaps divert 
some of the actual work that we are doing in this area into the assess- 
ment of the total needs of this country so far as support of folklife 
is concerned. 

Mr. Brademas. Would tho gentleman yield? 

Mr, Gettys, I yield, 

Mr, Brademas, I don't know whether you would have to divert 
resources if more moneys were made available for this kind of enter- 
prise. 

Mr, Brooks, I think Mr, Rinzler can speak feelingly to th% 
Mr, Brademas, It is not easy to find people who are qualified in ilw 
complete sense in this area. 

Would you enforce that, Mr, Rinzler? 

Mr, Rinzler. It has certainly been a problem. 

Mr. Gettys, It seems to be an orphan that everybody is for but 
nobody wants, 

Mr. Brademas, If you will yield further, you raise an interesting 
point in that response^ the whole question of the supply of trained 
personnel. 

I don't know if the gentleman will allow mo to put that question, 
Mr. Gettys, Please do, 

Mr, Brademas. I would ask for any particular comments from 
you, Mr, Rin/der, on that aspect of this problem. 

Mr. KiNzLER, I think in order to get a folklorist for the National 
Endowments—one was removed from the Library of Congress, 

There are many folklorists, Mr, Brademan, and members of the 
committee, who are deeply involved in specific areas of research. 

I ihmk they would be willing to contribute as a body to a Board, 
but in terms of finding administrative personnel who have dealt 
with folklore and who have dealt with administration of large pro- 
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grams in folklore and certainly in the interpretation, of how to present 
folklore, that has been our problem in terms of fretting personnel, 
staff, trained folklorists for the Smithsonian program, 

Mr. Brademas, If the gentleman will yield further, and finally, 
though this is not the purpose of this bill, is anything being done to 
blimuhite the flow of such trained persons? 

Mr. Gettys, I would think, sir, with the establishment of the pro* 
grain in folklore at the National Endowments for the Arte that this 
would be one area of concern, it would be one of tlv> benefits derived 
from this program; 

Mr. Brademas, I thank the gentleman, 

Mr. Gettys. Thank you, Mr, Brademas. 

Mr. Rinzler, if you could respond to this question, what have the 
several States done in the area that we are discussing today; are 
there any State programs that correspond to what the purpose of 
this bill would be on a Federal level? 

Mr. RiNZLEH. Aspects of this bill are carried in State programs, 
I don't know of any State that has a comprehensive program "which 
continues to function, for instance the State of Pennsylvania for a 
number of years as a part of the museum and a part of the Commission 
had a professional folklorist doing a lif survey and doing the Mid- 
Atlantic region folklife studies in that same State without any support 
from the State government, a very large and excellent festival at 
Cookstown has been held annually for or 20 years. 

That organization of the Pennsylvania Folklife Society has pub- 
lished an excellent journal and within that State you have one of the 
outstanding programs of folklore at the University of Pennsylvania, 

I wouldn't say that the State government is doing all of these 
things, but within the boundaries of that one State you have that 
situation* 

In the State of Texas you have a similar situation with the Univer- 
sity of Texas at Austin which has an outstanding program in folklore, 

Mr, Gettys, Each of which is doing a great job, 

Mr. Rinzler. Yes; they are diversified programs but I don J t think 
all State government programs are a 

Mr, Gettys. If the purpose of this bill were enacted into law and 
put in a Federal agency, Smithsonian, or wherever it may be, wouldn't 
that be one of the functions of the agency to participate? 

Mr. Rinzler, Yes, sir, 

Mr, -Gettys. And maybe through that area do the greatest amount 
of good in thin folklore field? 

Mr, Ri.vzleh, I think that is precisely what the bill addresses 
itself to. 

Mr. Getiys, You share the opinion of Dr. Brooks the Smithsonian 
is not the place for it? 

Mr, Rinzlek. I feel confident the Library of Congress could well 
absorb the bill administrative^ that the endowments might be able 
to participate, or the Library could administer an endowment which 
would take care of these functions and that group folklorists could 
• sit on the Board of that organization, that Institution within the 
Library and carry out this program quite effectively as outlined in 
the bill* 

Mr. Gettys, Do you think it would be better if we altered the bill 
to grunt assistance and grants to States to set up agencies within the 
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separate States to perform this function rather than on a Federal 
basis? 

Mr. Rinzleh. Vlie one problem I would see with that, Mr. Getty*. 
IB that I don't think all States have groups of folklorists wiLlihi their 
boundaries qualified to administer such a program. 

Mr. Gettys, It worries me., everybody seeuiH to be for the pur- 
poses of this bill, but nobody wants to get down to the nitty-gritty of 
administration of the bill and to really make it effective. 

If it is a good thing, win ia it chat nobody wauto to assume the re- 
sponsibility for it? Should we create a new agency entirely? 

Mr, Rinzler, I believe that was one consideration which Senator 
Yartaorough entertained when he originally wrote up a similar bill in 
1968, that was to set up a separate agency, 

Mr* Gettys, Would that agency get the^ooperation, do 3-011 think, 
of the Smithsonian. Library of Congress, and other' arts and 
humanities? 

Mr, RiNzLEn._ Undoubtedly that would he the rase, 
Mr. Gettys, I am very strong for the purpose of this bill, but I 
am wondering where are we going to put it to get it affectively ad- 
ministered and to achieve the results that we would like to have clone, 
which everybody is for. 
What is 3*0111 recommendation, Dr. Brooks? 

Mr. Brooks, I don't think we have any particular wisdom on that, 
Mr. Gettys. 1 think we are exactly in the position Vou describe, sup- 
porting the purpose of the bill, Seing ready to Cooperate with anv 
aetivities under the bill and I think I would have to leave it at that. 

Mr, Gettys, Thank you, Mr. Chaiumm, 

Mr. Nedzi. Thank you, Mr. Gettys, 

One final question. Dr. Brook*, we discussed with Dr. Mumford 
the obvious problems the Library of Congress would have in acting 
as custodian of artifacts connected with this type of program. Do vou 
see any problem in the Smithsonian Institution assuming that' re- 
sponsibility? * 

Mr, Brooks, None whatsoever, Mr. Chairman, I do think that if 
such a Center were set up it would be the focus for the collection unci 
provision of such artifacts. We would be very happy at the Smith- 
sonian, as we have in other institutions, to make loan arrangements or 
indefinite deposit arrangements with the Center in order to receive 
and care for the artifacts which were developed, 

Mr, Nedzi. I want to thank you very much, Dr. Brooks and Mr. 
Rinzler, 

Our next witness is Mr, Lawrence L, Roger, Acting Chairman for 
the National Endowments for the Arts. 

STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE I, REGER, DIRECTOR OF PLANNING AND 
MANAGEMENT. AND ACTING CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL ENDOWMENT 
POR THE ARTS ; ACCOMPANIED BY ALAN A, JABBOUR, DIRECTOR 
TOR FOLXLIPE PROGRAM; AND JOHN CLARK, EXECUTIVE ASSIST- 

j. 1 ANT TO TEffi OPFICE OP THE CHAIRMAN 

- Mr. Nedzi, Mr, Reger, we have your statement, if you would care 
P capsule the statement for us in your own words, that is satisfactory 
ti order to save some time. The hour is getting late. 
[ [The statement referred to will be found on p. 42,] 
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Mr. Reg En, I would like to introduce on my right Mr- John Clark* 
Executive Assistant to the Office of the Chairman, responsible for as« 
sisting the Office of the Chairman in developing policy rind for coor- 
dinating congressional relations, and, on my loft is Mr. Ahm Jabbour, 
Director of Folk Arts for the National Endowment for the Arts. 

Mr. Jahhour joined our staff just U weeks ago. Before that he was 
Head of the Archive of Folk Hong at the Library of Congress, I should 
point out he has been a member of the Jazz; Folk Ethnic Advisory 
Panel for the National Endowment for the Arts, 

I want to say how sorry Miss Hanks is that she couldn't be here, 
She has been hospitalized for 6 weeks with pleurisy, 1 am happy to Bay 
she is out and recuperating. Who will be gone for another few weeks. 
Michael Straight, Deputy Chairman, tried to cancel a business trip to 
be here and found it impossible to do so, so I am representing the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts, 

I had the opportunity before Ahm joined our staff of doing the broad 
program planning in folk arts, It lias been one of my most interesting 
assignments at the endowment. 

I want to express the strong interest of the National Council on the 
Arts, It is unfortunate we couldn't have Charles Fames, O f NeiI Ford; 
Billy Taylor and Eutlora Welty here sitting at this table, because J 
thiiik you would find a lively and interesting discussion. We had i 
meeting in Sun Antonio, Tex,, last weekend and one of those discus- 
sions on crafts did occur. They arc very interested in the art endow- 
ments, activities in folk arts and crafts. 

I want to say that when I got up this morning the inclement woathei 
was a good omen as far as I was concerned. I have been with the endow 
merit for 4 years, and to the best of my recollection every appropria- 
tions hearing and reauthorization hearing that we have attended ha^ 
occurred on a day when there has been inclement weather, and that ha^ 
always resulted in increased congressional interest in support of the 
arts, I trust today will bear us out. 

First, I would like- — — 

Mr. Nedzi. Maybe it is a good omen for the commit tee, 
Mr. Regbh. First I would like to read sonic general comments tha 
Miss Hanks has made in the past on the importance of dealing with th< 
arts in the broad sense as the word is in our enabling legislation rathe: 
than in the more narrow way that the arts is sometimes construed, 
For example : 

On the general subject of art in community life, how many of you have know 
that the word "art" has an almost totally different meaning in this Countr 
today than it did nav g yearn ago, 

Too often wo thought of art as referring to the establishment or establishe 
arts, opera in an opera house, symphony concerts on a stage, or paintings hun 
on the walls of a museum. Today who would accept such a limited delinitioh? Nt 
anyone knowing anything about craft in the streiiii*, store-front galleries, wort 
shops on college campuses, summer festivals in the parks, performances of a 
sorts in factories, churches, neighborhood lire nounes, prisons, converted railroa 
stations and flat bed trucks. 

Concerning art and culture diversity, she has said: 

If we do not encourage our multinational ethnic cultural groups, we will not 1 
able to bring into interaction an esthetic contribution nf all cultures that ei 
lead to a sense of self-respect on the part of each ai well as to the appreciation < 
the eontributiens of all groups to produce a strong, eohedve force to unite tl 
country. 
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With respect to the crafts, she stated* 

And yet for a long time and still* there is an opinion that the handicrafts am 
necessarily a lower order of value than the so-called pure art. It in not a very good 
distinction, Trying to distinguish between the crafts and fine arts is like trying to 
. answer the question, "Is a poor work by a professional artist better than a good 
one by an amateur artist? It is, I think, a pointless question. The issue is the 
work itself, 

Concerning tho initiation of a program that we call Expansion Arts, 
which surely interprets the word "art" broadly, she said; 

| There is also another change in the arts in American life that is so new that 
there is no commonly accepted name, Some refer to art at the grass roots, or 
art as a beginning, or popular art. The Endowment's name Is "Kxpanriuri Aits", 
Basically we arc talking about art gnmps from the community and art brought 
to a community by that community. 

This is art at the grass roots level ranging from the rich folk heritage of Ap- 
palachia or the _ diverse Indian legacy to the vital arts of the inner city, The 
richness of tho American cultural legacy is due in great part to the diversity of 
its origins. Our art is of all nations, all peoples, yet only now are the outstanding 
contributions of some of the groups getting the recognition that they deserve. 

Across the country in store fronts, walk ups, churches, open fields, converted 
garages, community centers, schools, wherever spaces can be found, outstanding 
professionals In all the arts are preserving and expanding the vibrant legacy of 
black Americans, Spanish speaking people, Orientals, Indians and the rich Ameri- 
can folk heritage, 

I know that Miss Hanks feels very strongly about the importance* 
the cooperation, and planning in all of the arts. 
In her prepared testimony on the Museum Services Act, she said; 

In my view among the most significant developments in the country during the 
past four or five years has been the strong development of the spirit of cooperation 
within the cultural communities, 

Too often in the past a spirit of unhealthy competition has prevailed to the 
detriment of the cultural development of tho nation and to the increased levels of 
funding required, 

If I might, I would like to address myself for a minute to the ques- 
tion that has been raised rather pointedly with the other two witnesses 
concerning what I think has generally been referred to as granting 
versus operating authority, 

I would like to refer to it in a different context. I would like to refer 
to it in the context of helping others and carrying out a specific pro- 
gram. I think those are the two distinctions for the consideration of 
this committee, 

I would point out that in providing someone with the responsibility 
to help others, to help schools who are teaching folklore, to help folk 
artists, to provide scholarships for folklorists and to give them the 
responsibility of carrying out specific programs, such as presenting 
festivals, perhaps having their own training programs, it seems to me 
you inevitably run into a question of allocating funds between these 
two kinds of activities. When cuts in budgets come, and they seem 
to be inevitable, it is very hard to decide, should we cut out granting 
function, or helping others function , or should we cut an exhibition 
which we want to do. 

I think also it would be helpful to put the funding history of the 
^National Endownrnent for the Arts in some kind of perspective for the 
committee, I know most members are aware of it, but perhaps a 
review of it would be helpful, 

The endowments has received funding for 9 years, 1966 through 
1974 In 1066 the appropriations were approximately $2,5 million. 
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For the next 4 years, from 1906 through 1977, the appropriations 
ranged between $7 and $8 million, in approximate figures. 1971 f the 
appropriation was approximately $15 million; 1972, $29,7 million; 
1973, $38.2 million and the year which we are about to conclude, $6*8 
million, 

In the last 4 years when the appropriations have been rising signifi- 
cantly, the National Endowments for the Arts has been able to launch 
or significantly expand an expansion arts program, winch I haw 
referred to, an r ehestra program, opera program, public media pro- 
gram for film, television ami radio, a museum program and in the 
education program our very successful artists in schools program* 

I think that 1 should point out to the committee what we consider 
careful planning when we establish a program, 

We basically have three levels which we go through, First 1b getting 
an outstanding program person on our staff. He is sitting to my left, 
that was no mean tusk. As a matter of fact, I don ? t mean to blame 
Alan for Nancy's illness, but I took a vacation when we were trying 
to get Alan cleared through civil service, and she spent one heck ol a 
lot of time personally getting it ironed out, 

We finally got him. We think he is the best wo could have gotten. 
In our opinion wo looked long and hard and I think he will do an 
excellent job. I suspect within less than a year the programs which 
he will recommend to our panels and to the National Council on the 
Arts will be considered outstanding in their field, 

Second, the arts endowment relies heavily on advisory panels* 
An example of the caliber of people that we use in our panels is con- 
tained in exhibit A, attached to the prepared statement. (Page 45.) 
There again, I would point out that the participants in the meeting 
we had included Alan and representatives of the Smithsonian and the 
National Endowment for the Humanities. 

Last and most important is the National Council on the Arts, Our 
enabling legislation says: 

Tho Council shall advice the Chairman with respect to the policies, programs, 
and pmeedurcH fur carrying out his ft met ions, duties or respond bill ties under 
this Act and shall review applications for financial assistance und make recom- 
mendations to the Chairman, 

This group of 26 citizens appointed by the President is, in my 
opinion, the foundation of the National Endowment for the Arts and 
one of the major reasons for its success today, 

I would end by pointing to what is the next to the last sentence in 
our written statement where we state: 

It will require groat sensitivity and reflection to evolve the methods and in- 
istrumentalities for effective support, for folk groups are not always visibly 
organized. 

Alan is going to have to go out throughout the country. Last 
weekend ho was in Tennessee, talking with people there. 

State art agencies are very important. Congressman Gettys raised 
the question of at the State level. There are State arts agencies in all 
50 States and five special jurisdictions. They are helpful not only in 
what they support but in the program input that they provide to the 
National Endowment for the Arts, Thf*y" can provide us with grass- 
roots input of what is needed in their particular areas, I believe that 
now that a program is launched at the National Endowment for the 
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Arts, their activities arc in folk areas in turn going to increase very 
substantially, I would point out that their planning is the responsi- 
bility of their councils, not tho National Endowment for the Arts, 

■ I am confident funding for folklife projects by State art agencies will 
increase substantially* 

"In conclusion, I believe that the short history of the Nationnl 
Endowment for the Arts has shown an ability to develop effective 

"programs of support, and that once a program is developed rind 
launched, the National Endowment for the Arts will commit sub- 
stantial funds in support of those programs. I believe that the pro- 
grams we have had in the last 9 years are n modest beginning. Alan 
Jabbour represents our first major step toward very cxpanded^activi- 
ties in this area. 

If it would he helpful, Alan could give the committee some more 
specific ideas of things that he is exploring, I would point out that he 
has been with us only ;] weeks. We will want to consult our advisory 
panels and certainly we will want the advice of the Nationd Council 
on the Arts, 

Mr. Nbdzi. Thank you, Mr. Roger, 

I heard everything you said but L want to he sure I understand 
everything you said, 

In other words, you oppose the legislation? 

Mr. Reqer. We are going to have a strong program in support of 
folklife at the National Endowment for the Arts. Our official position 
is opposition to the duplicative functions in tin* granting area as stated 
in our letter to this com mi t tee. 

Mr, Nedzi. How much money have you devoted to this particular 
segment of your operations? 

I Mr, Reqer. We have .supplied the chairman with a review of grants 
I from fiscal 1966 through fiscal 1973 of which we believe some compo- 
nents fall within the very broad definition of folklife, 
'. : I want to point out, as I stated in my letter to the chairman, that 
this does not represent a program that we would offer if we had a pro- 
fessional on the staff, Further it is our estimate that in fiscal 1975 with 
a professional on the staff we will have a program of appioximately $2 
million of grants in support of folklife projects that that professional 
will be satisfied in defending to the field or to the Congress, I should 
point out that is given full funding for the agencv. Our estimate is $2 
million for fiscal 1975, 

Mr, Nedzi, Why shouldn't a folk heritage center administer the 
grants as opposed to the Endowment for the Arts? 

Mr. Reqer. I think that, one, there is a duplicating function, 
Mr, Neozi. Suppose we take it away from the Endowment for tho 
Arts? 

Mr. Roger, There would be no duplicating function. 

Mr. Thompson, You can look forward to that. 
• Mr, Reqer, No, 2 f as I pointed out, I think there is an inherent con- 
flict between the allocation of funds to granting programs and opera- 
tional programs, 

Mr. Nedzi. Doesn't that conflict also exist in your grants? 

Mr. Reqer, The National Endowment for the Arts is basically a 
granting organization, For example, we do not operate a museum and 
^re do not prepare exhibitions and display them. We do not produce 
performances. 
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Mr, Nepzi* Who would be better able to determine the best bang 
for the buck, so to speak, than a center set up with a prime purpose of 
encouraging the exploration of folklife? 

Mr. Reger. I think obviously my position is that it would be the 
National Endowment for the Arts, just as I believe Congress feels that 
we are best qualified for distributing support to help others in the field 
of music, dance, visual arts, museums, in other areas of the arts* 

Mr. Nedzi. Isn't there a conflict between the distribution of funds 
for what are traditionally considered the arts and folk art, so to 
speak? 

Mr, Reger, I don't believe so, I think that folk arts are part of 
the arts, I think that the criticism that we have not paid enough 
attention to them is well taken, I do believe that our efforts, which are 
positive for the future, will show this committee and other Members 
of Congress that, in fact, we are taking very forceful steps to provide 
that necessary support, 

Mr, NEozr. How much money are you spending in that area as 
opposed to what is traditionally regarded as the arts? 

Mr, Reger, In our estimate, in our prepared statement for fiscal 
1975, it states $2 million, 

Mr. Nepzi. Out of the budget of how much? 

Mr. Reger, Out of a budget of $82 million, 

Mr. Clark, I think our feeling, as reflected in the quotations from 
the statement our chairman made at different times over the past 
several years around the country, is that we are not dealing with folk 
arts on the one hand and so-called fine arts on the other hand, There is 
a whole spectrum of arts activities in which the 

Mr. Nedzi. One end of the spectrum gets far loss than the other* 

Mr. Clark, For example, the whole expansion arts area is one of 
our major programs now, In our different program categories, it is 
not just a matter of hanging famous paintings on the wall, it is pro- 
grams like artists4n=sehools, not dealing just with the stereotype, if 
you will, of fine arts in that Irind of isolated elite sense, 

What has been happening is that as you go back from today, the same 
criticism could have been made in a larger number of fields. At that 
point, we would not yet have entered what we have now entered* We 
are now at the point of entering the specifically defined folk field* 

Mr, Nedzi. Would you rive us some examples? 

Mr. Clark. I think Mr. Reger was referring to them, In 1970 there 
was no assistance program for orchestras, museums, or opera compa- 
nies, If somebody asked at that point if we had on interest or commit- 
ment in museums or opera companies, they could have argued, "We 
don*t see it," Now they are major items. In 1970, we were preparing 
to do that, Our expansion arts program didn't exist at that time, 

Mr, Nedzi, How large a budget does that have? 

Mr. Clark, That was at the point we were beginning to have a 
program with a possibility of national scope of operation in an in- 
creasing range of programs, 

Mr, Reger. In fiscal 1970 the Arts Endowment budget was $8 
million, fiscal 1971 when the opera program was initiated was $50 
million, 

Mr, C3lark, The %vhole direction of that has been in the area of 
involvement of people in communities in the expression of their 
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cultural traditions whether or not it falls strictly within the definition 
W folk arts. Now we are moving into the more closely deBned area of 
folk arts for which we need the additional kind of expertise that Mr* 
Jabbour represents, additional panel people and the increase in funds 
W6i hope mil make it possible for us to continue expanding the scope 
Of our activities. 

J: Mr, I hear what you say but the record has to speak for 

itself. 

Mr. Clark. All I am pointing out- — — 

Mr. Nedzl 1970, with an $8 million budget, is not analogous to 
your record of 1974, $2 million out of an $82 million budget, It is not 
an analogous situation. 

; Mr. Thompson, do you have any questions? 

Mr, Thompson. I have several questions but a statement first, 

I have been very pleased, delighted by the work from the beginning 
by Mr. Soger Stevens, the first Chairman of the National Endowment 
for the Arts, and delighted a^d pleased by the work of Miss Hanks. 
It is a refreshing opportunity lo say something good about the admin- 
istration but I think it only fair to say that this administration has 
been surprisingly supportive of both of the endowments and that is 
one of its real achievements, I don't think there have been many 
more but that is one of the real ones, 

This statement is essentially what in political parlance one would 
Call ft puff. It is something like I hope is being prepared for me in my 
pn j,ry election, saying what a great fellow I am, how much I have 
lone and all of a sudden I am getting off and moving. 

I certainly will concede that your success in getting Dr. Jabbour 
is a matter of pleasure, 

v Your essential objection relates to the grants, does it not? 
Mr. Rboer. Yes. 

^jMr, Thompson, In other words, you have a piece of turf and you 
iori't want it given up. 

Do you have any criticism, philosophical, practical, or otherwise to 
inejeneral proposition that the legislative branch through the Library 
if Congress should recognize and foster American folklife for the same 
■Bosons that agencies of the executive branch are doing now? 
gpMr. Reger. No, sir, 

SMr, Thompson. Can you suggest a better way in which all the 
•gperal activities related to the preservation and appreciation of 
piencan folklife could be informally and yet effectively coordinated 
hin through the medium of the Board of an American Folklife Center? 

Mr, Reger, I think that the committee should give consideration 
□ a, program of using the Library of Congress, the Smithsonian, the 
IMional Endowments for the Arts and Humanities, all of which are 
lembers of the coordinating Federal Council on the Arts and Human- 
Us, as the way of the Federal Government providing broad support 
>rthis area. 

;Mr, Thompson Would representation on this Board present any 
fecial problem to the endowment? 

#Mr. Keoeb. If Congress passed the legislation, I think the endow- 
tent would support anything that was passed, and it is not simply 
ptej^gthe law hut doing it with enthusiasm. As far as representation 
| the Board, official representation, is concerned, I am sorry I don't 
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have an opinion on that and, if I might, I would like to submit-:*? 
statement for the record, 
Mr, Thompson, Certainly, T ?§ 

Because there have been no meetings on the National Council on the Arts, 
have been unable to seek their advice on the question of representation on the * 
Arts Endowment on the board of a folklife center, It might be advisable for the? 
various Federal agencies having an interest in folklife activities to have some way.'* 
of offering input to such a center, One way would be by represent*. :ion on a boaraj^ 
especially ex-offieio. Another would be to um the Federal Council on the Arts ana| 
the Humanities. ; 

Mr, Thompson. Would the Board of the American Folklife Center| 
duplicate any existing coordinating mechanism that you now have of J 
a similar nature? , ^ 

Mr. Reger, Other than the Federal Council on the Arts and the| 
Humanities, I wouldn't think so, _ J 

Mr. Thompson* Would it be your opinion that were this established:^ 
in the Library of Congress and a board appointed that there would /bje$ 
difficulty in liaison and cooperation between the interested parties 
endowments? , _ 

Mr, Reger, No, sir, we have very good cooperation with the Library:; 
of Congress at the present time and would expect it to continue, ^ 

Mr. Thompson, Would you welcome passage of this bill reposing, or| 
superimposing, if you please, a special folklife board in the National! 
Foundation on the Arts? ^ 

Mr, Reger, Again I think as long as the responsibility of that board! 
were principally to provide assistance to other people, that would bel 
a congressional decision to make. f 

Mr. Thompson. What do you mean by "other people?" j 

Mr, Regeb. To provide assistance to others rather than the Foim^f 
dation beginning and operating programs, 

Mr. Thompson. If a bill, which I introduced with my colleague^ 
Representative Gray, of Illinois, passes, and I hope that it will, the] 
rococo, old Romanesque Post Office building on Pennsylvania Avei^iief 
would* I hope, become the home for the National Endowments, Thai| 
is a magnificent structure. 

There would be room in it, I might suggest, Mr, Chairman, for tlVet 
display of artifacts because there is lots of space and you would have£ 
or the Nation would have a valuable building, which some people? 
don't like the looks of, others do. I introduced legislation that sayedj 
the old Executive Office Building. This building we are in is the o^fe 
more grotesque building in town really, I was critical of this building; 
and when I moved in Walter Cronkite noted my criticism of it as i# 
came out, as it was being built and he sent a television crew over and, 
asked why I moved in since I was so critical, I said, "So I don't have; 
to look at the outside of the darn thing." ; ? 

One of the grants the Endowment made last year, I believe, was $t 
million to the Metropolitan Opera? 

Mr, Reger, We provided $400,000 in fiscal 1974, $600,000 in fiscal 
1975 to the Metropolitan Opera, yes, 

Mr. Thompson. I am not critical of that grant, but, Lord, I would; 
like to be able to get a seat there once in a while, , 

Mr, Reger. I should point out. Congressman, I think you might 
be interested to know that by announcing the grant, by Miss Hanks 
announcing the grant with Mr, Chapin, general manager, they have 
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^succeeded in raising $1 million of funds from new sources for the 
"Metropolitan Opera which is in dire financial straits, 
gMr. Thompson. I am aware of that and sympathetic to it and rather 
\p roughly aware of the economic conditions in the performing arts, 
lam aware of the fact there are 1,500 symphony orchestras in the 
[nited States and only one major one operates in the b *ek, that is 
jig Boston Symphony Orchestra* All the others operate in the red, 
is do the ballets. I was toastmaster in Pennsylvania for the Pennsyl- 
vania Ballet, which is probably second best in the United States, 
|^ I think I will conclude with respect to you because I don't mean to 
|b© unpleasant and certamly not critical of you and your very fine work 
|pmt I can't help but express my disappointment in this statement. 
||Its vagueness, it is vague to a point of being nearly evaeive relative to 
I the bill before us. It appears to me that in your shop a look was taken 
||at this bill and it seemed that there might be a bit of a trespass and 
;{:your efforts were devoted to getting the proppective trespasser else- 
^where. 

|p r It might well be that the Smithsonian not wanting it, Br, Mumford 
|i isn/t exactly sure that it should be created, I think it should be created, 
absolutely, and put under the National Endowment as a separate and 
" impendent, to an extent, part of it. Then you can help them make 
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jf : .:Mr. Thompson, Yes. 
v/ Mr, Nedzi. What %vould your reaction be to that? 

Mr. Reger. My reaction insofar as granting authority in concerned, 
e helping of other people, is that we have that authority, that in 
fact we are moving ahead, the Humanities and Arts Endowments I 
think have submitted a list of grants to you, but the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts is moving ahead in a very specific way of recognizing 
folk arts. Mj point is I have always been told the proof is in the 
iudding, which is money, and I think you mil find that the amount 
"f funds going to folk arts in the coming years will go up substantially 
|;in other major program areas that we have initiated. Again I could 
eyiew those I am not prepared to testify on 76 or 77 projections* I 
[pit don't know, I am sorry. 

t The history of the Endowment is that when we launch a program, 
ST0 try to launch it at what we consider an effective level and support 
Jor those program? has continued to rise. I would expect the same 
attern to be true in folklife. 
^jMr, Clark* That is the pattern of development we have had his- 
torically, In programs now large, they startetl small, frequently at the 
pilot level, 

pi-Mr, Nedzi, Maybe that is a good time to start them* 
: Mr. Thompson. That was in part caused by your early fiscal prob- 
em. No one has worked harder in support of the Endowments than 
VIr. Brademas or myself, Mr, Hansen and others, and in recent years 
SEis administration in terms of requests and appropriations. One need 
£ih> longer feel that he is being derided for being for the arts in the 
§(|5©ngre3S* I haven't in some years suffered the embarrassment of 
" tening to some troglodyte peers of mine talk about belly dancers 
id toe dancers, 

B;- They suddenly realized that they had artists and scholars in their 
constituency who had a voice and would express them, As a matter of 
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fact, Mr, Brademas and I personally expended $1,1500 of our own 
money to write to the total membership of the Modem Language As- 
sociation to generate support. We even went so far— this was my 
responsibility — to pick up a vote for passage by including fashion 
design so that the couturier for a wealthy Senator* the Senator's wife, 
could have a place on the board. There is no longer a couturier on 
there* 

The National Endowment for the Humanities in a letter to our dis- 
tinguished chairman supports this legislation. I think he realizes, al- 
though they have some very fine project as do you, you know taking 
Chicano children to the symphony, which is an admirable thing, it is 
not quite the same thing as preserving the contributions the Mexicans 
and Mexican Americans have made to our society. We might even 
have a Polish festival sometime, Mr. Chairman. 

Well, I regret that I feel the way I do, but I felt constrained to 
express myself. 

Thank you. Please wish Miss Hanks well for mo, 

Mr. Gettys. I want to apologize far Mr. Thompson's expressions 
m some areas because I am a country boy from way back in the 
woods of South Carolina. I think the National Endowment for the 
Arts has been tremendously good, and so has the Smithsonian aits 
program, 

I think that American folklifo is just as much art as the Mona Lisa, 
My people don't know about the Mona Lisa, They think of fine art 
as something you have to wear a tuxedo to look at. They don't have 
tuxedos; they don't even have manicures, 

My point is that we have to bring art to the people where they are 
cultuially, and also recognize as art the works that the people create. 
We have to get down to the people of this country and to preserve 
the traditions, the music, the clog dancers back in the hills of South 
Carolina, The Indians in South Carolina, the clay, ceramics, things 
of that nature, 

I am afraid with all the wonderful work you are doing, Mr, Reger r 
in your agency, the Smithsonian, wo are not getting to the people with 
the real folk art and folklore, developing and preserving and teaching 
it like we ought to. We are trying to get the great ones like Andrew 
Wyeth, but my people don't know who ho is. Go down in the hills 
of South Carolina and ask who he is, they won't know, But if you 1 
ask about the Catawba Indians and the art they developed, then you 
have a different thing. 7 

I am wondering if there isn't some kind of program we could, 
establish that will ready the people, and that is whv Tarn supporting 
this bilL If you put it in the proper agency to get the average run or 
people in the United States interested in culture, our culture and 
culture of all countries in the art field, there is no tolling what we could 
produce in the future. 

You don't have many people from South Carolina or, if you please. 
New Jersey, that will visit that Library except on special assignment 
who have a grant from the National Endowments to come down here 
and study. So I am worried about reaching the average person, We 
have over 200 million people. There is not a million that know what 
the Mona Lisa smile is about. We need to develop these other things. 
Would you comment on that? 

Mr. Clark. You have just said most eloquently exactly what I 
think Nancy Hanks would be saying if she were hero, You can say it 



better than we can sitting at this table* It is the kind of tiling she has 
^l^gn trying to foster in the development of our programs to involve 
"S||sop]e m their own expressions in their own communities, their own 
Neighborhoods, streetSj rural areas, schools, and now she is trying 
, to move specifically into a defined folk area. But that general area is 
Sot new to us, 

| : : Mr. GiTTYS. Take this center and do what it is intended to do; 
why wouldn't you want it? 
J ; Mr, Reger. Would you repeat the question? 
#^ Mr* Gettys* Why wouldn't your agency want to take this legisla- 
tion and implement it in the sense that we are talking about? 

Mr. Reger* We intend to implement that part of the legislation 
>|which will provide Federal assistance to people who want to par- 
£ tieipate and learn about their folk heritage. 

5X ■ ; Mr, Gettys, To find, to assist, to cooperate, and fund to States, 
. individuals, colleges, school systems? 
p - Mr, Reger* Yes, 

g;! Mr, Clark* Not to bring people to Washington to see what we are 
Sliding but to help in their communities, 

t. Mr. Gettys. Do yon think the National Endowment for the Arts 

■{-would want to do that? Would you take that responsibility? 

Mr. Clark. We intend to, We are going to have $2 million in my 

; {opinion in support of this kind of project in fiscal 1975, and I predict 

v it will go up substantially in future years, 
: Mr* Gettys. Mr, Chairman, and Mr. Thompson, as chief sponsor 
of this legislation, is that about what you had in mind? 

Mr, Thompson* Yes; I am not particularly concerned with the 
location of it. I am concerned that its objectives be realized and 

g carried out, 

••' Mr, Gettys. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, The hour is getting late, 

I will yield my time, 
|f, Mr.'NEDZi, Mr. Reger, could you define for me the word "folklife" 

as you understand it and as you believe it is used in this legislation? 
v Mr. Reger. I prefer to have Mr, Jabbour, who is knowledgeable in 
v; the field, define it. I think the broad definition contained in the statute 

for purpose of the statute is wise, just as the broad definitions con- 
stained in our enabling legislation for arts and humanities was wise, 
j but we rely at the Endowment on people knowledgeable about a field 
^ to put together a program. 
P?:\. Mr, Nedzi, What is the field? 

a ' Mr. Jabbour, The field, as I understand it, is that whole gamut of 
Xthe expressive life that arises from the folk cultures, the special com- 
i -munities with traditions of their own throughout the country, which 
^fabric, taken together, makes up the country as a whole. 
f$-y> Mr, Nedzi* Do you feel that the programs that you have started 
£ satisfy the definition just given? 

% : -Mr. Reger, No, sir, no, In the statement we specifically say, I 
|J believe, that these are modest beginnings and that as of 3 weeks ago 
;vwhen Alan joined our staff, we mil have a much expanded program, 
M I might comment as a very personal matter on what folk means to 
i me. It means my general German heritage in Nebraska, means stories 
Ithat I heard from my grandmother, it means songs that my grand- 
jfather sang* 
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Mr, Nedzi. How many grants has the Endowment made to support 
programs to bring that back to the attention of the country? 

Mr, Begir. The National Endowment for the Humanities has 
supported several grants to a gentleman by the name of Roger Welch 
at the University of Nebraska for this kind of study of heritage, We 
have not done enough. 

Mr, Nedzi. I don't know, but as I look through 79 pages of grants— 
and I admittedly read them very hurriedly— I find only one that re- 
motely reflects what you have just described as a part of the folklife 
definition: An $11,000 grant to John Cohen for the funding of the 1- 
hour film about groups of American musical holdouts, including a 
sampling of ethnic groups isolated geographically or economically, 
and including one Appalachian Mountain culture, two blue grass, and 
others. That is the only one in the whole bip, fat wad of documents* 

Mr. Jamiour. The one below it, I think, is a fine project if we are 
looking at the same list. Funding to do a movie about the black 
French-speaking community of southwest Louisiana, The movie has 
been completed and I have seen it. It is a sensitive and lovely study not 
just of two musicians from that area but of the life out of which the 
music arose. It is a fine thing, 

Mr, Nedzi. Are there others? 

Mr. Jabbgur. There are many good projects that have been done* 

Mr. Nedzi, I am not suggesting these are bad projects. I am saying 
it seems to mo that a broad folklife aspect of this country has been 
completely ignored with one or two exceptions, 

Mr. Clark. I would say only that it is more than one or two. We 
are clearly on record that it lias been inadequate, 

Mr, Nedzi, Could you show mo in this volume where there are 
others? 

Mr, Clark. Clearly not enough. I don*t want to be represented as 
saying we feel what we have done is adequate. That is why we are 
making the move to expand and got a comprehensive approach to that 
field. Wo are not in any sense— — 

Mr, Nedzi. Can you give me others? 

Mr. jADiiOUR, I don't have checks made according to this lis t, so I 
have a hard time thumbing it. Last year before I came to the endow- 
ment I participated in the advisory panel for the Jazz/Folk/Ethnic 
Music Program; It initiated last year a program to try to give granting 
support to projects having to do with folk music and ethnic music, 
and a number of nice proposals were considered. One has to do with 
this question of cooperation between agencies, because one of the proj- 
ects was to fund the Library of Congress to do a special Bicentennial 
project of 15 records which would be an anthology of American folk 
music including the whole gamut of American cultural groups, both 
English and non-English-speaking, 

Sir, Nedzi, I raise the point not to criticize you for what you have 
done, it is to criticize you for what 3 r ou have not done and my optimism 
about these things being done is minimal, That is the only purpose* 

Now, what specific plan do you have to broaden these programs 
in the next year or two? How much money are you going to spend 
and how many people will you hire? 

Mr, Jabboitr* I could start by saying, since I am a newcomer, I am 
allowed to get away with saying my own pipedrearus, 

Mr, Nedzi* I have heard that before, 
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Mr. Jabbour. I envision these sort of programs. First of all, as 
||3rpu look around the country, there are or can be community celebra- 
i|tioJiS that allow communities of the country to express themselves 
*0m a group, to enjoy and participate in their particular arts, 
%■ Mr. Nedzi, I might add, you are probably aware, that in the citv of 
| Detroit every weekend throughout the year various nationalities have 
j| festivals, I assume that is the kind of thing you are referring to. 
| Mr. Jabbour. Absolutely. AH those community celebrations, I 
g think, are a matter of profound interest and profound value to the 
| country, We are interested in them and we want to help them. 
? Mr. Nedzi. In what way? 

; Mr. Jabbour. Where money is useful, I think money will be used 
.to. help them. Where coordination and cooperation and assistance are 
- useful, we will figure out ways to do that. 

; V ' - Mr. Nedzi. Aren't you then conflicting with the purpose as out* 
/lined by Mr* Reger? 
X : Mr. Jabbour. No, because— 

I Mr, Nedzi. Didn't you say there was a conflict between grants 

f and being operative in the area? 

Mr, Jabbour. As I understand the Endowment's position, what 
we mean is we want to help people put on a festival but we don't 
want to put on the festival The Endowment for the Arts would not 
announce 

."• ' : '"Mr. Nedzi. You said you would help? 

Mr. Clark. We will help the people of the communities, as in 

• other fields. That is the nature of the grants, the backup assistance. 
f : Mr. Jabbour. For another area, I think access to the various 
i media is something we can help on, AH those communities, their 

arts and ways of expressing themselves, get left out where media are 

• controlled by forces that exclude them. We are looking at TV, both 
^national and cable, radio, film, records—records are a particularly 
•vtuce medium to help people express themselves because they can take 
|it right back in to their home with them and play it— photos, books, 
r ail those media that enable a person to feel that what he is doing is 
; regarded as worthwhile by the country* 

J;- .Mr, Nedzi. Mr. Reger, what prompted this turn toward this kind 
of activity? 

p Mr, Reger. It started, the initial planning discussion started back, 
ft suppose, actually when the endowment was started but, of my 

specific knowledge, in 1972 the endowment got inquiries from all 

over the country. We responded- — — 

Mr. Nedzi. It wasn't the introduction of Mr. Thompson's legisla- 
tion? 

• Mr. Reger. No, sir. 
If Mr. Thompson* No? 

:| Mr, Reger. May I make a statement? I would not be embarrassed 
|to say yes, if it were. I think interest on the part of the Congress re pre- 
iSSnta very legitimate interest of the people who elect the Congressmen, 

• juad we have no problem in responding to congressional interests if it 
$ii within our mandate. 

|; .Mr, Nedzi, That is a fine statement and I sincerely appreciate it. 
W Do you have any further questions? 

Mr. Reger and gentlemen, thank you very much. We value your 
Contribution. 
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Statement of Lawuench L, Rkqkh, Director, National Endowment for 

the Arts 

The National Endowment for the Arts welcomes this opportunity to comment on 
the importance of the folk arts in American life, on existing and potential Fed ral 
efforts to preserve and enhance our rich folk heritage in cooperation with other 
public and private organizations, and on the possibilities for strengthening the 
Federal effort in this field, 

As the proposed Act says most eloquently, !, the diversity inherent in American 
folk life has contributed greatly to the cultural richness of the Nation and has 
fostered a sense of individuality and identity among the American people," These 
hearings on the proposed American Folklife Preservation Act (S. 1844 and H.R, 
877 Oj tf3rd Congress, 1st Session) are one manifestation of an important contempo- 
rary development in America's consciousness of herself. After two centuries of 
effort to mold a cohesive nationhood with a sense of shared culture and common- 
ality of purpose, a sense of the strength inherent in cultural diversity seems to be 
asserting itself more fore ef nil y in our national conscious ness, Americans in- 
creasingly value those varied cultural strands that connect each individual to the 
nation as a whole, enriching his experience and offering him unique channels for 
self-expression. We also seem to be perceiving more and more the larger meaning 
of "the arts' 1 which begins with the thousands of expressive acts in our daily lives, 
Thus it is that our folk cultures have come to seem more important, and their 
fostering more essential, to the general well-being of the nation, The folk arts, 
seen from this vantage point, are not only a priceless heritage but an active force 
in the present and a living resource for the national future, 

"Folk arts'- are among the areas of concern which the Congress has set out in 
the Arts Endowments enabling legislation, As with many other important areas 
of responsibility, initial activity in folk arts developed cautiously with limited 
funding within many program divisions, A pilot program in jazz, initiated four 
years ago, has developed into a major effort of national significance and has 
recently been broadened Into a more comprehensive program of assistance to 
"jazz/fblk/ethnie music," with a Fiscal 1974 budget of $436,000, The Expansion 
Arts Program, initiated in Fiscal 1971, has grown rapidly into one of the Endow- 
ment's most exciting efforts, helping community groups to foster artistic expres- 
sion arising out of the diverse cultures and traditions of the many ethnic groups 
in our cities and rural areas. In Fiscal 1973 the Visual Arts Program added a 
special component to provide support for crafts, a field which involves folk art 
to a considerable degree. Many state arts agencies have also used Endowment 
grants to support a variety of folk arts projects. 

These and other Endowment involvements in the general area of American folk 
arts have proven to be an important beginning* With the interest attracted by 
these limited efforts, the National Council on the Arts recommended the devel- 
opment of a more comprehensive Endowment response to the needs of folk arts, 
This pattern and style of cautious growth from small beginnings has been typical 
of other program de% F elopment over the past several years. 

Beyond some immediate program actions such as expansion of the Jazz Program 
to include folk-ethnic munie, the Endowment responded to this recommendation 
with a program planning effort in order better to focus Its efforts in folklife. The 
planning effort consisted of* fa) a review of past Arts Endowment grants in support 
of projects related to folklife ; (b) extensive staff assessments of both substantive 
and management questions critical to successful expansion of efforts in this field; 
and (c) discussions with folk artists, folklorists, and others in the field, 

The review of past Arts Endowment grants in support of folklife projects was 
broad and irielusi%'c in order to survey the full spectrum of related Endowment 
activities Staff discussions provided recommendations from each program's 
vantage point and identified outside experts whose advice would bo most valuable. 
Practicing folk artists, folklorists, and other professionals were consulted in order 
to assist the National Council on the Arts and the National Endowment for the 
Arts in understanding the general needs of the field, A day-long meeting was held 
on December S, 1973, with sixteen consultants. Exhibit n A" is a list of those who 
attended. The meeting identified several areas of need, such as: 

(a) folk festivals, drawing upon local resources (the Smithsonian Institution 
Festival of American Folklife and some state festivals were cited as models); 




i (b) ethnographic films on all areas and cultural groups in the United States; 

|J (c) field recordings and the making available of these recordings to the par- 
ticipants and others of similar heritage; 

f; (d) programs in schools, museums, and other cultural institutions to raise the 

| level of appreciation of folk cultures; 

W the nurturing and support of the "carriers of folk traditions" themselves 
(performers, craftsmen, et cetera); 

vi (J) a general effort to give folk traditions greater access to modern media at 
local, regional, and national levels, 

{:].. The Endowment' s planning culminated in a report to the National Council on 

• the Arts recommending that a full-time professional be retained on the staff to 

^ develop and administer a program of assistance for folklife activities and to 
provide expertise to relevant existing programs within the Endowment, 

On April 15, 1974, Alan Jabbour, former head of the Archive of Folk Song at 
the Library of Congress, joined the staff of the Arts Endowment as Director of 

" Folklife Programs* Mr* Jabbour plans to have at least an initial report, including 
specific pilot projects for funding, to present to the National Council on the Arts 
at its September 1974 meeting, However, it is already apparent that with the 
added focus and coordination made possible by Mr, Jabbour joining the staff 
and by the additional funding projected in Fiscal 1075, there are exciting oppor- 
tun i ties for accelerated growth of folklife projects in many of our existing program 
categories. 

In Architecture + Environmental Arts, National Theme (City Options is the 
most recent theme for which applications were invited) offers unique opportunities 
to communities to study, among other things, their folk architecture and how it 
can be used as an integral part of future planning. 

The Dance Advisory Panel has expressed interest in cooperating with efforts 
to encourage quality presentations of folk dance. Since folk dancers are for the 
most part a vocational participants, it is felt that the methods of support should 
probably be coordinated by the Folklife Program through support of festivals 
and other events, Another area of possible cooperation is support of doeumenta* 
tion of folk dance styles. 

At its February 1974 meeting, the National Council on the Arts recommended 
that staff investigate the possibility of introducing into ArtLits4n-SehooIs a com- 
ponent to place folk artists and folklorists in the schools, A report to the Council 
will be made in September, A special crafts component to Artists-in-Schools was 
announced earlier this year, and the $400,000 available Was quickly oversub- 
scribed by state arts agencies on a fully in ate hi ng basis, 

A principal guideline for the Expansion Arts Program is the deep involvement 
©f community arts organizations in the cultural expression and traditions of their 
neighborhoods, communities, and regions, This underlying philosophy will make 
possible a close working relationship with the Folklife Program* 

Many of the Museum Program categories can be of assistance in the presenta- 
tion and preservation of folk arts. 

Relevant program categories include Aid to Special Exhibitions; Museum 
Purchase Plan, to purchase work of living American artists; Utilization of Museum 
Collections, for innovative installations of permanent collections ; Catalogues to 
catalogue underworked collections and publish catalogues on permanent collect 
tions; Conservation, to assist in training in conservation, provide support to 
regional conservation centers, and assist museums in conservation work on 
collections; Visiting Specialists, to provide temporary consultation services; 
Fellowships for Museum Professionals, to engage in projects to Improve profes- 
sional qualifications; and Wider Availability of Museums, to help museums serve 
a broader eioss-seetion of the public than may have proviourly benefited from a 
museum's programs. As an example, support has been provided to the Lowie 
Museum, Berkeley, California, to transcribe cylinders, tapes, and disks in the 
Museum's audio archive of original ethnographic materials onto magnetic tape. 

In Music, the Jazz/Folk/Ethnic Program is geared specifically to respond to 
folk projects. In recommending guidelines for Fiscal 1975, the National Council 
on the Arts at its May 1974 meeting reaffirmed its strong support for this effort, 
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Among other things funds are provided for jazz/folk/ethnlc presentations, com- 
munity celebrations, regional and national tours, and travel/safety fellowships to 
enable musicians and qualified students to study and/or tour "with individual 
artists or ensembles. 

Revisions in the Jazz/Folk/Ethnic Program Guidelines recommended by the 
National Council on the Arts at its May 1974 meeting illustrate the changes which 
the Arts Endowment is making in its programs to provide more effective assistance 
to folk arts, The Council recommended support for community celebrations which 
serve a large regional area and present folk-ethnic music and elimination of a 
requirement that Arts Endowment support be used only for "specialists fees and 
their travel," In regard to broadening the guidelines to include Endowment 
support for costs other than fees and travel, it was pointed out that folk-ethnic 
musical presentations often have little or no Costs for these items but are in need 
of financial assistance for other expenses. Also a pilot program in documentation 
and archives which has concentrated on senior jazz artists will investigate how to 
expand the program to include folk-ethnic traditions. Finally, the Music Program 
in cooperation with Folklife and Public Media Programs will search for ways to 
encourage expanded media presentation of jazz/folk/ethnic musics. 

In Public Media, Programming in the Arts provides matching grants to support 
production, research, and development designed to improve the quality of nation- 
wide arts programming on film, television, and radio. 

In Visual Arts there are four program categories which specifically offer support 
for craft activities. They are: 

(a) Craftsmen's Fellowships, to enable craftsmen to sot aside time and/or pur- 
chase materials, and generally to advance their careers as they see fit; • 
' Artists, Critics, Photographers and Craftsmen in Residence, 'to make it 
possible for art schools, university art departments, and other institutions to 
invite among others craftsmen, of national reputation for short-term residencies* 
(e) Crafts Workshops, to encourage artists to test ideas and media, and to 
devise modes of working together (new pilot effort recommended bv the National 
Council on the Arts at its May 1974 meeting); 

(d) Master Craftworkers Apprenticeship Program, to enable master craft- 
workers to impart their skills to an apprentice (new pilot effort recommended hy 
the National Council on the Arts at its May 1074 meeting}. 

There are now state arts agencies in all 50 states and five special jurisdictions 
and their role in the support of folk arts and crafts will become increasingly inu 
portant. With Endowment assistance, many already are devoting substantial 
funds tu folk projects, Alaska, Arizona, Maine, Massachusetts, New Mexico 
New York, Tennessee, and West Virginia have particularly active programs! 
Others are increasing their efforts, For example, the Maryland Arts Council, with 
assistance of an Arts Endowment Special Rtate Grant,' has recently hired Pr, 
George Carey, a professional foJklorist, on a full-time basis, The growth of Arts 
Endowment leadership and programming in the folk area will encourage other 
state agencies to increase their activities. 

While the exact shape and scope of the commitment of the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts of folk arts will depend upon the total funds available and the 
number of applications of quality receiving panel and National Council on the 
Arts recommendation, it is our best estimate that given full funding in Fiscal 1975 
($82,000,000) the Endowment will fund folklife projects totalling at least $2,000,* 
000, It is important to note that this estimate does not include folklife projects 
%vhich will be supported by state arts agencies from their basic state agency 
grants, It is estimated that those grants will total $11,000,000 in Fiscal 197f>, 

In conclusion, the National Endowment for the Arts is pleased to be able to 
undertake a major programming effort for the fostering of American folk arts 
and folklife. It will require great sensitivity and reflection to evolve the methods 
and instrumentalities for effective support, for folk groups are not always visibly 
organized, But the challenge, coming appropriately at the time of our bicentennial 
reappraiNal of our nation's traditions and future directions is well worth our 
profound and lasting commitment. 
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EXHIBIT "A" 
Participants, Folk Culture Discussion 
(December 8, 1973) 
Roger Abrahams, Director, African Dr. Bessie Moore, Ozark Folk Center, 



vand Afro-American Research Insti* 
|5;Hute, "University of Texas at Austin, 
laities Baekas, Executive Director, 
^Maryland Aria Council, 
^jfeBielmrd Bauman, Director, Center 
^ for Intercultural Studies in Folklore 
£and Oral History, University of 
Texas. _ 

Maurice D. Coats, Executive Director, 
>* Tesag Commission on the Arts and 
|%Hi Humanities. 

fejaines Comstock, Editor, West Virginia 
n Hillbilly. 

|itamy Driftwood, Ozark Folk Center, 
^Dr.- Henry Classic, Associate Professor, 
jj Folklore Institute, Indiana University. 
IfPr* Archie Green , American Folklore 
•;■ Society, 

; Dr. Alan Lomax, Director, Canto- 
' inetries and Choreometrics Project, 
$ Columbia University, 



Marilyn Moosnlek, Expansion Arts 
Panel and President* Living Arts and 
Science Center, Lexington, Ky. 
James Morris, Director, Division of 
Performing Arts, Smithsonian Insti- 
tut ion. 

Bemiee Reagon, Research Fellow, 

Howard University, 
David Voight, Legislative Director, 

Office of Ben, Jnmes Abouregk, 
William Strickland, Director, Allegheny 

Center, and Member Expansion Arts 

Panel, 

Dr, Alan Jabhour, Head, Archive of 
Folk Song, Library of Congress 

Phyllis Sheridan, Office of Planning and 
AnalysiSi National Endowment for 
the Humanities, 



•- Mr. {Nedzi, Thank you, Mr, Eeger. The subcommittee will stand 
in recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4:50 p.Tn., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Friday, May 10, 1974,] 
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PO ESTABLISH AN AMERICAN FOLKLIFE FOUNDATION 
IN THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 



| imi? f l£4¥ 10, lew 

f House of Representatives, 

fp Subcommittee on Library and Memorials 

fC\" of the Committee on House Administration, 

8pt Washington, D.G, 

| The subcommittee met at 10:15 i.m M pursuant to recess, m room 
|^216,- Rayburn House Office Building, Hon, Lucien N. Nedri (ehair- 
Iwitfi of the subcommittee) presiding* 

teFresent: Representatives Ne<M, Thompson, and Brademas. 
! Also present: Jack Boos, counsel; Ralph Smith, chief minority 
|cpunsel to the full committee; Tony Fappas and George Gabrilavage, 
l&saiBtante to Representative Thompson, 
fig" :.;Mr, Nebel The subcommittee will come to order, 
T'v'Thia morning we are continuing our hearin§p on H.R. 8770, a bill 
to establish an American Folklife Foundation mjhe Library of Con- 
gress and our first witness is Dr. Wayland Hand, Director of the Center 
for Folklore and Mythology, UCLA. 

I • STATEMENT 01 WAYIATO HAND, DIEECTOEj OEHTEE FOB 
I; FOimOKE AMD MYTHOLOGY, UCLA 

5f Mr. Hand, It is a pleasure for mo to testify on behalf of H.B. 8770, 
^ I; have a prepared statement, it is filed with the documents before you 
i and I ask that it be made part of these records, the records of these 
-hearings. . 

Mr. Nedzi. Without objection it will be made a part of the record, 
jK. (The statement referred to will be found on p. 52.) 
IS- , Mr, Hand. Since there are a number of speakers today I don't want 
St© take up too much time. I shall read a certain number of passages, 
I pertinent parts of the statement but I want to talk mainly from my 
^experience from almost a 40-year career of folklore studies in the 
§ United States. 

S i would like to say I was trained under the late Archie vTay lor, the 
I world's greatest folklorist. He died just last year on September 30, My 
ffcraining has been largely in European folklore but all of my teaching 
|and most of my research has been in American folklore and I am closing 



Idut a 38-year career this year, 
E From my statement, America is strong and resourceful, not only 
^because of its rich and productive land, its science and industry, its 
i business and commercial life, its political and social institutions and 
^the educational and cultural opportunities which it holds out to its 
f citizens, but it is strong and it is invincible primarily because of the 
• quality of the mind and heart of its people. 



Within the constellation of social forces and vital human energies 
composing American culture is a unique component that has only very" 
recently been isolated and properly named: American Folklife. The" 
<^L m Jin?; 6 ',, F 3 } em P lo r ved b ^ the tiUe of a journal, Ons Volksleven, 
vHSS * °%k A ? a ? g<uned ? eneral currency throughout Europe by the S 
1920 -8 and 1930 s. It not only encompassed ethnology and the folklore' 
of matenai culture, but soon came to embrace many, if not most 
domains of folklore itself. %: 

The very dynamism of folklore and the universal appeal of folklife 
are such as to make them tools for the promotion of good intercut tural ' 
relations and ■human brotherhood. Instruments as powerful as folklore 
and folklife, of course, could also be abused, and even harnessed for 
chauvinistic ends* 

As a specialist in German and Germanic folklore, I am appalled by 
the unworthy uses to which the study of folklore was put in Na4 
Uermany and by the doctrinaire approach to the subject in Russia and 
other countries. Because of the nature of American life, however I 
have no fear that folklife and folklore studies can ever be seized for 
propagandistic or coercive purposes in this country* 

On the contrary, the supremely human values that are exemplified 
m America s folklore and folklife lead to such a deep and enduring love 
of country that a perversion of our national life and purpose through 
any misapplication of these historical studies and scholarly pursuits is 
unthinkable. Folklore and folklife embody patriotism in its truest and 
most meaningful sense and inculcate every urge to assert the dignity 
of man, even at the humblest level. * & ■ 

Now I would like to speak from my own experience as a practitioner 
in this held for many, many years. For 30 years I have been compiling 
a dictionary of popular beliefs and superstitions, I am now editing the 
greatest stones of beliefs and superstitions ever collected in the world 
rhis is m the great State of Ohio, the collection of Nubby, Niles 
^uckett which was brought together over the years 1926-67, a41-vear 



In contrast to the many other collections available to me in the 
United btates, which are preeminently Anglo-Saxon and rural, the 
Ohio collection is predominantly urban and ethnic. There you find 
material from all the countries, Italian, Jewish, Polish f American, you 
name it. It is all put together, patiently collected in the polyglot cities 
of that great State and also rural Ohio where Trofessor Puckett made 
it a point to collect in every State personally. 

From the founding of the American Folklore Society in 1888 and 
the numerous State and regional societies since that time, a great deal 
has been accomplished. Folklore installations have been set up at 
universities, archives, likewise great libraries assembled in many parts 
of the country, collecting programs brought about and all of these 
things that we take so much pride in. However, very much remains 
to be done and I have a feeling, as I look back over my own career, 
that we only now have begun to scratch the surface. 

As I look at my own materials which have built up to the point of 
about a million items, I wonder whether we have one item in 10 one 
in 20, or whether it is one in 50, I might even take it beyond those 
dimensions, - 
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fo We have a growing force of trained young folklorists in the United 
||Statea to do the work, These are the fourth-generation people. Many 
tf toe sitting behind me here and they are fine young folklorista because 
H^re .of the third generation trained them, I think they have the wisdom, 
fgthey have the determination and the courage to get out and get this 
} material. What they need from the Congress of the United States is 
V the wherewithal to do it. 

$i ^ e must also make provision, in addition to sustaining these people 
|fitk'the field, to gather this material, we must also support them as 
^scholars at the desk. This is extremely important and it seems to me 
IftKat provisions should be written into the bill to take care of the 
^scholarly background and the comparative study that must go into 
S the producing of great works in this field. 

fc"-It has been my pleasure since J 959 to visit Europe many times, 
jgLatin America and the Orient, and I have personal knowledge of most 
SW the great folklore installations, the archives, the institutes in all 
|;parts of the world, I know the directors, I have talked with the people, 
•pi have handled the material and I think I know in a general way what 
ligoes on there. 

| I would just like to give you some figures, skipping around, to show 
*you how really far behind the times we are in the support of this 
^extremely important work. At the Institute of Ethnology and Folklore 
fm Romania they have a staff of 90 people, They have collectors in the 
(•field, they have people working in the archives, they have a whole 
^department for audiovisual and fine libraries and all the rest* 

The folklore section of the Nordic Museum in Stockholm, when I 
; visited them in 1959, had 21 postdoctoral people, not teaching assist- 
ants. And other people picked up catch as catch can, but 21 trained 
folklorists of all the Baltic countries of Europe speaking most of those 
;t languages. 

v You can see the work they can get done with that kind of force, 
j- The same is relatively true in the museum in Budapest with a staff 
gof workers in all parts of the country. 

Then we come to Finland, which has the finest installation anywhere 
in the world, a large four-story building with department heads, 
Archives, and all the rest and a whole network of collectors in all 
parts of Finland, 

The same story in true at Amsterdam, Oslo, Vienna, Paris, Freiburg, 
and Athens and it is becoming that way in the Philippines where some 
of my own students are setting up an archie ves there, 

I will return now to pages 5 and 6 of my statement and then yield 
i to other speakers, 

jr. Housed in the Library of Congress, the nerve center of American 
^intellectual and cultural life, the American Folklife Center will be 
i able to coordinate and supplement folklife studies in all parts of the 
^country* If properly funded, it will be in a position to help direct and 

subsidise studies in folklife and folklore to be carried out at academic 

institutions all over the country, 

• ; In the important work of gathering American's folklore, the smallest 
and most impoverished college can play as vital a role as our most 
distinguished and powerful universities. Folklore and folklife are to 
be found wherever the people are— in the cities, in the towns, on the 
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farm end cattle trails, in the lumber camps and mines, in the mills 
and ships, on the wharves, in the trading pits and auction rooms, in; 
fashionable elubrooms and gambling casinos, in the music halls and ; \ 
on the stage, in the sports arenas, in the bureaus and offices of business 
and industry, and in every home in the land. 

Folklore is on the lips of people of all colors, races, and creeds* It is 
in their minds and in their hearts* In its rich folklife, America has given 
expression to its creative urge through its songs and its dances, its 
arts and its crafts, and through the handiwork of all that man himself 
has fashioned. 

From these representations it can readily be seen that folklore and 
folklife reveal a dimension of life not easily seen or measured in other 
terms. In the stories, the songs, the beliefs and customs, the proverbs 
and sayings, and all the rest are mirrored human hopes and aspirations, 
fears and elation g, and the myriad thoughts and impulses that give 
quality and zest to life. 

These values of folklore r*nd folklife have long been recognized in 
E urc pec a countries, where they are treaHUred as a prime national 
resource and generously kubsidized at national and local levels of 
government. 

The opportunity is now before the Congress to achieve the purposes 
so simply, and yet fo eloquently, down in the resolution of Rep- 
res* a live Lucicn Kedd tn behalf of several colleagues in the House 
of Representatives, and concurred in by almost 200 Members of 
Ccr gross in collateral bills, and by joint Senate resolutions involving 
more than half the Members of the upper Chamber, 

The bill is clear and uncquivocatiiig. It provider an instrumentality 
whose central concern — an fact, whose whole concern^is the further- 
ance of studies in American folklifo and folk culture, 

I hone, and millions hope with me, that this opportunity will bo 
grasped and that the American Folklife Preservation Act will be 
enthusiastically adopted, 

Thank you very much, 

Mr. Nsdzc. Thank you very much, I have a couple of questions. 

We certainly appreciate your eloquent support of this legislation 
and apparently you do support it in its entirety. 

I noted in your comments you made one reference to having a 
provision written into the bill for scholars at the desk, Could you 
elaborate on that? Do you feel there is no such provision in the Bill? 

Mr, Hand, I have not studied the bill with that care, I hope that 
it is written into the bill. It seems to me, if I may elaborate just a bit, 
that bringing the material in is extremely important but it has to be 
analysed with material collected elsewhere, not only in this country 
but abroad, If those provisions are in the bill, I hope they are, I will 
be very happy. 

Mr. NBpzr* Have you had any experience with endowments from 
the Endowments for the Arts and for the Humanities? 

Mr. H-AND, Yes, I have been the beneficiary of rather substantial 
help e rom the National Endowment for the Humanities and National 
Institutes of Health, I have run up against a stone wall trying to get! 
help from the National Science Foundation, I have no complaints on 
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that score, I have had wonderful help for my work and I hope it will 
continue, 

, > Mr. Nmzu Do you feel it has been adequate? 
1 Mr. Hand. I don't think for work of this magnitude org can ever 
; .speak of complete adequacy. As I grow older now, all this material 
? crowding in on me, I need a lot more people if I am going to finish 

this great dictionary, 
Mr* Nmmt. Are you concerned about overlapping of what the 

Endowments* efforts? 
&:.:Mr. Hand, No, it seems people working on this at different levels 

and collateral projects, the more the merrier from my point of view. 

This thing is bigger than any of us and I think if we get together and 
^parcel out certain kinds of work to different agencies, this will he fine, 
think the provision of the bill for a central reservoir of information 
- and an office and husbanding of facilities, collecting and .custodial 
^facilities and things of that sort is very important, 

- t I think the most important thing is that there he budgetary initia* 
iOhre. If on can't do a thing unless you have some control of the'budget, 
01] of your strategy for research or anything else depends on your 
^ability to count on certain fixed sums of which you can proceed to 
/^develop that, or the other projects. 

f-'Mr. Nudzi. Why couldn't that be done by appropriating more 
inoney for the Endowment of the Arts and Humanities? 
•/ - Mr. Hand, I don't think it could he clone because they do not have 
machinery for bringing the material together ancf to house it. 
The housing and custodial function, it seems to me, seems to be 
-primarily at issue here, where the material shall be collected, how it 
jshall be husbanded, and so on. 

Mr. Nedzl Mr. Thompson. 
•k r Mr, Thompson, Thank you, Mr. Chairman* 

V; Thank you, Doctor, for a splendid statement, Is it so that the vast 
amount of materials would likely bo in writing or in tapes or films? 
.•;> Mr. Hand. Well, one gets into a very detailed consideration, the 
diflerence between verbal folklore per se s which is issued then in 
Manuscripts, tapes and things of that sort, and folklife which has 
fftore to do with ethnology and material culture, These two things, 
£t seems to me, collaterally belong together. You cannot adequately, 
to my niind, analyze the products of material culture without knowing 
some tiling about the underlying folklore, So from that point of view, 
•somehow there has to be a unified approach to it. I do not think you 
em divorce the two, 

Mr, T hompson. It has been my conviction in the development and 
Sfliscussion of this legislation that everything points to housing the 
/Center in the library of Congress, because in the first place they have 
i|i^vast. collection already in existence which can be added to and 
^improved upon and implicit in the legislation is cooperation by the 
^National Endowment on the Arts ana the National Endowment on 
?|pie Humanities, and also implicit in the grant-making process would 
tsrisfc a suggestion of scholarship at the desk. 

•t ; I don't think that the legislation need be amended specifically to 
provide that I think that the report accompanying the legislation 
^xplainbg the intent and the legislative history would show that 
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every facet, including scholarships, would Lo included, and that, 
therefore, the sehoIuTship, which is absolutely necessary, and the 
gathering of materials would inevitably load to grants for specialists 
in certain fields. 

Mr. Hand, I think you are quite right on that point, 
Mr. Thompson, With that, I thank you very much, 
Mr. Nedzi, Th link you very much, Doctor, 

Ptati5M?:nt or Wavland IX Hand, DiR^CTon, Of:NTi:n for tiik Study op 

Ct> Mi* All AT iYbl FijLKLOHK AND MYTHOLOGY* UCLA 



America is strong and resourceful, not only because c >f its rich and productive 
hind, itn Hcicnce and industry, its business and eonnncrrial life, itn political and 
social institution*, and the educational and cultural opportunities which it holds 
out to i tn citizens,, hut it in strong and it In invincible primarily because of the 
quality of the mind and heart of its people, 

Early in American history the ideal of cultural pluralism emerged. But tho 
dream of the founding fat hern for racial tolerance ana equal opportunity is finally 
coining into full realization only now, after a costly civil war that divided the 
nation, and after long striving for economic and social justice in other spheres. 

Along with the importance of the ethnic identity of its people for the strength 
find fibre* of the growing nation was the realization of the need for diversity m the 
occupations and pursuits of its workers, What started out on the expanding 
American frontier as a variegated pattern of economic life—farmers, shopkeepers, 
artisans, and a small professional class to minister to tho needs of the people— 
had crystallized by t he time of the First World War into the sharply contrasting 
rural and urban patterns that we have come to know in twont loth-century America^ 

Within the egalitarian system of American life and tho basic freedom of Its 
people, there has developed a common culture that is literally woven from the 
countless strands of the country's economic, political, social, intellectual, and 
spiritual life. The very strength and beauty of this culture — this American cul- 
ture—and its great resilience, lie in the fact that it. ih compounded from a variety 
of elements which iire as full and kaleidoscopic as American life Iteelf. 

Within the constellation of social forces and vital human energies composing 
American culture is a unique component that has only very recently been isolated 
and properly named: American Folklifo. The term "folklife," first employed in 
the Low Countries In the 1890's and epitomized by the title of a journal, Otis 
\ olk&himn ("Our Folklife"), had gained general currency throughout Europe 
by the 1 920's and HKKj'h, It not only encompassed ethnology and the folklore of 
material culture, but soon eaiue to embrace many, if not mont, domains of folklore 
itself. 

It is the purpose of House "Resolution 8770 and collateral measures in the House 
and Senate not only to provide a means to study American Folklife on n national ; 
scale, but to husband and conserve, insofar as is possible, American folklife itself 
through a gathering of artifacts and documents of American folk culture, and 
through their effective display. Likewise, under tho auspices of the American 
Folklife Center itself, efforts will he made to promote the folk arts and crafts in 
all parts of the country— ho that venerable folk traditions can survive in modern 
industrial society, not only in a few quaint and sequestered spots around the > 
country, but wherever the products of mind and spirit and heart and hand are 
cherished* 

Of vital concern to the specialists who will carry out the provisions of the 
American Folklife Preservation Act is the notion that modern urban and ethnic 
folklore and folklife should he adequately represented in the concerns of the 
American Folklife Center, as well as traditional materials deriving from earlier 
periods of American history, ( 

It is only with the proper appreciation and balance of rural and urban life and , 
of all ethnic occupational components of the American populace that the vision ^ 
of the national motto can he realized, E pluribu* unum, '*frorn many, one/ 1 
Unity within diversity, hy common consent, is the basis of America's national 
life, and it is the guarantor of our country's greatness, Folklife and folklore studies 
are, and always have been, inspired by these egalitarian principles. Few other 
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academic disciplines and no group of scholars are more devested to the* basic 
tenets of pluralism and tho doctrine of a common culture than are those workers 
who are enlisted in tho ranks of Folklife and Folklore Studies, 

It is good that then* Is this broad base and these enlightened views. The very 
dynamism of folklore an the universal appeal of folklife are such as to make them 
tools for tho promotion of good inter/cultural relations and human brotherhood. 
Instruments as powerful as folklore and folklife, of course, could also bo abused, 
and even harnessed for chauvinist ie ends. Ah a specialist in Herman and (ionuiiuic 
folklore, I am appalled by tho unworthy uses to which the study of folklore was 
put in Nazi Germany and hy the doctrinal it 1 approach to the subject in Russia 
and other countries. Because of the nature of American life, however, I have no 
fear that Folklife and Folklore Studies can ever he seized for propagandistio or 
coercive purposes in this country. On the contrary, tho supremely human values 
that are exemplified in America's folklore and folklife lend tit such a deep and 
enduring love of country that a perversion of our national life and purpose through 
any misapplication of these historical studies and scholarly pursuit? is unthinkable. 
Folklore and folklife embody patriotism in its truest and most meaningful sense 
and inculcate every urge to assert the dignity of man, even at the humblest level, 

Folklife studies can he built on the st did achievements of work in folklore in 
this country that goes hack to the last eon tury, wi th the bin nation of t he American 
Folklore Society in 1HHH and a strong network of state and regional folklore, 
societies, that have sprung up in all parts of the country sine!' t hat time, iMoronvor, 
the administrators of the American Folklife Preservation Act and the D! roe tor of 
the American Folklife Center can count on a body of professional folklorists and 
a growing number of specialists in folklife research to carry out the strong and 
imaginative program envisioned by the proponents of the Act itself. 

Housed in the Library of Congress, the "nerve center of American intellectual 
and cultural life, the American Folklife Center will ho able to coordinate and 
supplement folklife studios in all parts of the country, If properly funded, it will 
be In a position to help direct and subsidize studies in folklife and folklore to be 
carried out at academic institutions all over the country. In the important work 
of gathering America's folklore, the smallest and most impoverished college can 
play as vital a rule as our most distinguished and powerful universities. Folklore 
and folklife arc to be found wherever the people* are— in the cities, in the towns, on 
the farm and cattle trmls, in the lumber camps and nunc -s t in the mills vud shops, 
on the wharves, in the trading pits and auction rooms, in fashionable elubrooms 
and gambling casinos, in the music hulls and on the stage, in the sports arenas, 
in the bureaus and offices of business and industry, and in even home in the bind. 
Folklore is on the Hps of people of all colors, races, and creeds. It is in their minds 
and in their hearts. In its rich folklife, America has given expression to its creative 
urge through its songs and lin dances, its arts and its crafts, and through the 
handiwork of all that man himself has fashioned. 

From these representations it can readily he seen that folklore and folklife 
reveal a dimension of life not easily seen or measured in other terms* In the stories, 
the songs, the beliefs and customs, the proverbs and sayings, and all the rest aro 
mirrored human hopes and aspirations, fears an delations, and the myriad thoughts 
and impulses that give quality and _zost to life. These values of folklore and folk- 
life have long been recognized in Kuropcnn countries, where they aro treasured 
as a prime national resource and generously subsidized at national and local 
levels of government. 

The opportunity is now before the Con gr ens to a eh i eve the purposes so $ imply, 
and yet so eloquently, set down in tho Itesolution of Representative Lucicn Nedzj 
on behalf of several colleagues in the 1 louse, of Representatives, and concurred 
in by almost two hundred members of Congress in collateral lulls, and by joint 
Senate resolutions involving half the members of the upper chamber. 

the bill is clear and unequivocnting. It provides an instrumentality whose 
central concern— in fact, whose whole concern— is the furtherance of studies in 
American folklife and folk culture, 

I hope— and millions hope with me — that this opportunity will be grasped and 
that the American Folklife Preservation Act will be enthusiastically adopted. 

Mr, Ned^l Our next witness this morning is Dr. Kit- hard Bauman, 
ieeretaiyMrenmiFeTj American Folklaw Society, Austin, Tex. 
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STATEMENT 0! RICHARD BAT/MAN", SECRITAE^TREASTJEEE, 
AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY, AUSTIN, TEX, 

Mr. Bauman, Mr. Chairman, Congressmen, I nm honored to be 
hare today to testify on behalf of H.IL 8770 and related bilk to ox- 
tftblish an American Folklore Center in the Library of Congress, 

I am here today as executive secretary of the American Folklore 
Society, the national learned society devoted to the scholarly study 
of folklore arid folklifc, the traditions and expressive culture of the 
American people. The society was founded in 1888, and thus repre- 
sents a tradition of more than So years of organized scholarly activity 
in the study of American folk culture. The first membership list of the 
society reflects what has continued to be its basic composition, in- 
cluding besides folklorists, anthropologists, such us Boas and Powell, 
and literary figures of the stature of Mark Twain and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

hi the opening statement of the society's concerns, published in the 
first issue of the Journal of American Folklore, William Weils Newell 
identified an interest in the basic British legacy of American folk 
traditions, as well as the folklore of Afro-Americans, native Americans, 
Spanish-Americans and other ethnic groups in North America. Though 
the interests of our members have expanded to include the folklore 
of all peoples, including modern industrial societies, and the scholarly 
concepts and methods of folklorists have developed and changed with 
the advance of scholarship in or own and related fields, the original 
commitment expressed by the founders of the society lias been main- 
tained. Folklore is being more widely taught today in the colleges, 
universities, and high schools of the United St ates Vhan ever before, 
in response to the ever-growing interest of young people who are 
finding themselves caught up by the rising sense of richness in di- 
versity, and integrity in tradition, that Americans are experiencing as 
we approach the bicentennial of our country's birth, 

I might add more and more folklorists are looking into the field, 
such as the American Society of Applied Folklore, of which I had the 
honor to be the first chairman, unci on which I first served. There are 
now and will be folklorists who are ready and willing to undertake and 
carry out the "work sot out in the present bill, 

As a spokesman for American folklorists, und a practicing scholar 
and teacher myself, I am, of course, greatly encouraged by the prospect 
that a national center will he established 'to foster the scholarly study 
and preservation of all the rich and diverse folk cultures that make of 
the United States the distinctive and vital Nation it is. There is much 
work to he clone in this area, and we operate under great pressures of 
time in a period in which the folk cultures of this country and the world 
are themselves being subjected to the massive pressures of moderniza- 
tion, A national Center for American Folklife whivM can serve as a 
stimulus, cleurindiouso, repository and general focal point for research 
will do much to foster and enhance our knowledge of the folk cultural 
element in our national heritage. 

As important as I consider the effort for the study and preservation 
of American folk cultures, however, I would stress here today another 
argument for the establishment of a national ('enter for American 
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Folklife, namely, that such a center will provide the mechanism by 
which the work and expertise of folklorists can most effectively be 
made available to Congress and the bureaus and agencies of Govern- 
ment in such a way aMo enhance the life of the American people. 

Because? the folic culture of the American people is so fundamental 
and pervasive an element in the life of American communities, there 
is hardly an area of life to which it is unrelated. The individual efforts 
cf many folklorists have shown many times over how an understanding 
of such things as folk housing, folk medical practice, folk traditions 
in the raising of children, or folk agriculture can enhance and humanize 
public programs and policy, A Center for American Folklife would 
constitute a resource of information and expertise to be drawn upon 
by Congress and agencies such as the Departments of Agriculture, 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Interior, Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment and the National Endowments for the Arts and Humanities 
in the development and implementation of programs in their various 
spheres, 

In recent months, for example, profcssoinal folklorists have begun 
to enter into what we hope will become a most fruitful relationship 
with the National Endowment of the Arts, as that endowment turns 
its attention increasingly to the folk and vernacular arts as 'well as the 
fine arts which have heretofore constituted its principal concern, The 
NBA has taken the meaningful step of adding to its staff a talented 
and sensitive professional folklorist who has distinguished himself for 
the past several years as head of the Folksong Division of the Library 
of Congress, Not being in the position where it can itself undertake 
folklife research or conduct programs directed toward the preserva- 
tion of American folk and vernacular are, the endowment can benefit 
greatly from the resources and facilities of the proposed center as it 
develops its programs of increased attention to the folk and vernacular 
arts. 

The National Endowment for the Humanities, I am pleased to 
note, must also recognise the need to demonstrate its commitment 
to folk culture, if one is to judge by the figures it has circulated which 
purport to show that something on the order of 9,5 percent of its 
budget from 1966 -73 has gone for research in this area, If ono ex- 
amines these figures, however, it soon becomes clear that the NEH 
is operating under a substantial misconception of what folklore and 
folklife scholarships are about, Included in the Endowment 1 ** reporis 
are many projects which simply have little or nothing to do with 
folklife, projects in archeology, linguistics, ethnography, history and 
fine art. 

It is laudable that the Endowment has supported research on Afro- 
American and Mexican-American writers, sculptors^ tlmtnatifits 
and composers, for example, for the work of such artists has not 
received the study that it deserves, but to label these fine art produc- 
tions folklore simply because they are produced by members of 
ethnic or minority groups is not only at odds with the scholarly 
standards of folklore, but distorts the cultural life of the very indi- 
viduals and communities being studied. 

It is not at all my intention to rail into question the validity and 
importance of research in the various areas cited in the Endowment's 
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report. Indeed, I am personally familiar with a number of projects 
supported by the Endowment mid hold them in t ho highest regard. 
Whatever their intrinsic worth, however, the essential point in that 
they have little or nothing to Jo with folklore and folklife. 

To a professional folklorist, tho real commitment of the NEfl to 
folk culture emerges us a small fraction of what is claimed, unci a 
very much smaller fraction of what it should he in n country with 
n folk cultural heritage as ric-li us ours. The NEH report stands as 
unmistakable! evidence of a lark of any com prehension of what con- 
stitutes tho field and study of folklore and folklife. 

Whnt is more, all the processes of peer review that Mr. Herman 
foil bank upon in his conversation with the president of tin* American 
Folklore Society, Dr. Dell Urines, and imself last September 20, 
nmnot give coherence to programs in this urea, operating as they do 
on the level of discrete and individual proposals, Oi e could' not 
conceive of the Endowment operating with an ill-fonuec a notion of 
scholarly standards and organizing principles in historv or literature. 
Here again, one would hope that with the assistance of the resources 
and expertise that would he provided by an American Folklifo Center, 
the NEH would he enabled to develop informed programs in the 
urea of folk culture, and raise its, con unit merit to the studv and pres- 
ervation of folklore and folklife beyond its present level, ami beyond 
the 9.5 percent it claims, ultinuitelv to the level of parity with its 
investment in elite culture. 

But I do not wnnt to seem as if I am concerned solelv with tho 
National Endowment for the Humanities. Perhaps my remarks can 
be generalized in support of the essential point that an American 
Folklife Center in the Library of Congress would be ideally placed to 
undertake the study and preservation of folklore and "folklife in 
America in such a way as to make the benefits of such work effectively 
available to the Congress and many other arms of the Federal Govern- 
ment in a life-enhancing way aiitl through them to the American 
people, 

The Library of Congress is clearly the proper location for such a 
center because of the wealth of material already in its holdings, and 
especially significantly because it has the intellectual character broad 
enough to cover the field of folklore and. folklife in entirety. Neither of 
the Endowments has this breadth of the scope of folklife more than 
the folk artSj it has to do with a way of life, the form of expression the 
NBA will never include in their sphere of work: the customs, humor, 
and sayings that is so much a part of the folklife, 

I will close by saying the American Folklore Society supports the 
establishment of this center in the Library of Congress and looks 
forward to the opportunity to cooperate in its work. 

Thank you, 

Mr* Nkdzi. Thank you, Dr. Ban man. Your statement was so com- 
prehensive that I really don't have any questions, except to express 
my appreciation for articulating much more comprehensively and 
clearly the point I was trying to make yesterday at the hearing' l ata 
appreciative, 

Mr, Thompson, 

Mr* Thompson*. I join my chairman in commending you for a very 
concise and incisive statement. 
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I have applauded, many times the work of the National Endow- 
ments, particularly its tremendously rtuccesnful endeavor to publish 
unprinted, previously imprinted, works of such persons as Mark 
Twain and others, 

In looking over the grants of the foundation, and examining thorn 
vi^a^vis what folklife and folklore really is, I can see why they make 
the claims that they do for their interest in folklife. I am glad that 
many of these tilings are being done. 

As you point out, they really aren't folklife. For instance, a grant 
for seminars on Mexican-American, summer workshops in American- 
African culture, workshop on Negro literature and art, workshop oil 
jSiegTo history and materials, the image of the Negro in American 
filing the Afro-American experience, a sununer institute for black 
studios, the Cherokee Trail of Tears, now that sounds as if it will be 
very interesting, Portrait of a Chippewa, the Mountain Heritage 
program, and ho on and on, and so on, all meritorious grants, but not 
what we are getting a*. 

Dr, Bauman- Not at all. 

Mr, Thompson-. I therefore think, notwithstanding some indication 
by the National Endowment on the Humanities that they would 
accept a folklife center, that it belongs neither in the Endowments on 
the Arts or the Endowments on the Humanities, rather it belongs in 
. the Library of Conpess, and we will need cooperation in the forming 
©f grants from the National Foundations. 

I think that we can pass and repose in the Smithsonian Institution 
this center, despite Dr. Mumford's reluctance, 1 think that is mostly 
because of his failure to be able— it seems to me— to conceive of how 
it would be administered, and with all due respect to him, he will be 
replaced very shortly by a new Librarian who might most enthu- 
siastically undertake a new, broad, and exciting thing in the form of a 
folklife foundation in that institution, 

We might even have to persuade the very able Dr, Jab hour to move 
back from the National Endowments, What we can do is make him a 
and he would pack his bag immediately. 1 see him in the back 
of the room there, 

Thank you very much, 

Dr, Bauman. I am for it. Thank you, 

Mr, Nedzl Thank you, Doctor, 

Our next Witness is* Dr. Amorieo Furedes, Center for Jnteruultural 
Studies in Folklore and Oral History, University of Texas. 

STATEMENT OF AMERIGO PAREBE8, CENTER FOB INTERCU1TURAL 
STUDIES IN FOLKLORE AND ORAL HISTORY, TTNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 

Mr. Paredes. Mr. Chairman, I am honored to appear before you 
as a folklorist, and also as a Mexican- American, a Chieano, as is the 
current term, to present a very brief, but I hope a very strong state- 
ment in support of the bill for the establishment of an American Folk- 
life Center, from what I feel is the viewpoints of the Mexiean-Ameri- 
cans, the American citizens of Mexican descent. 
„ Texas is a long way from Washington, but our papers do present 
Washington columns, and it is not quite a month since a well-known 
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Washington columnist discovered folklore. She identified it m "a 
growing movement dedicated to preserving all sorts of cultural 
tidbits." Noting that during the past 15 years folklore has expanded 
so much that "there is now a well organised folklore society which 
holds regular conventions." 

The statements were well-intentioned, in fact they were in support 
of this particular bill, but they do merit some correction. I don't 
think it is necessary to do that to drive a point home here, The fact 
is the discipline involves much more than hottleeap collecting. My 
colleagues have made that point, also that the American Folklore 
Society has been around in pretty well organized form for much lunger 
than 15 years, since January of 1888, to be exact, when it was estab- 
lished iit Cambridge, Mass, 

Still, we folklorists are being delighted at being discovered all over 
again, We cannot help feeling there is a general interest, and a very 
genuine one, and 'general in American folklore among our poo pi© 
today, and that such interest speaks well for whatever future lies 
beyond our current period of national transition and self-appraisal. 

Mr, Thompson, If I may interrupt, I thought it was a splendid 
thing that the President of the United States recognised folklore in 
his visit to the Grand Old Opry in Ins attempt to work a yo=yo. He 
didn't play the piano on that occasion, 

Mr. Nedzi, You may proceed, Doctor, 

Mr, Parades. Americans of past generations were very much i?ware 
of folklore. That certainly was true of the scholars and men of letters 
who founded the Folklore Society 80 years ago. So in a sense, the 
passage of a bill to provide for the establishment of an American 
Folklife Center in my estimation would come as a reaffirmation of an 
existing tradition in this country, but with a difference, I would hope, 
at least from my viewpoint, a major difference being in the role that 
would bo given to what we call ethnic groups, not that the founders of 
the American Folklore Society were unaware of ethnic groups, On the 
contrary , as Dr. Bauman pointed out in more detail, one of the major 
goals was collecting the lore of the American Indians and Southern 
Negroes, 

They were also interested "In French Canada, Mexico, et cetera". 
In that I suppose were included the people I belong to, the Mexican- 
Americans, Unfortunately, it has been our fate to be included in the 
etceteras too long, more or less. 

But folklore scholarship in those days was based on promises that 
we no longer accept, First, the folklore was seen as a kind of quaint 
behavior, quite removed from the real life and concerns of the majority 
culture. 

Second, folklore was to ho collected and preserved mainly as a 
collecting exercise, since folklore would soon disappear. This was not 
only because of the American melting pot, but because folklore as such 
was supposed to be dying out everywhere in the world. 

Third, and most important, was the fact that the folklorists in 
those days focused their interests on the lore parts of folklore rather 
than on the folk. This was a general bias in folklore studies of the 
time. Folklore items were seen as having a life of their own, inde- 
pendent of the people who performed them, people who were lien 
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as carriers or transmitters of folklore, almost as if folklore was a 
disease, rather than actors and creators within their own traditions. 

Nowhere was the scholarly attitude more mischievous than in the 
study of minority groups, such as those existing in this country, It 
allowed a scholar to study folklore without really concerning himself 
with the people whose folklore it was and without necessarily some- 
time even having to think of them as people like himself. lie could 
think of them as merely stereot3 f pes, 

It has been the contribution of the contemporary folklore studies 
to focus on the individual who does the folklore, on the people he 

fierforms for, and on what happens when a performance takes place, 
_n this way folklore studies become a means of understanding the 
people and, of course, ultimately of understanding ourselves. 

Let me apply what I said, to the ethnic group f belong to. The 

J reservation of our heritage is a vital thing to us, and that heritage 
or the most part is found in our folklore and folklife, In very recent 
times there has been a great deal done in other areas, the areas included 
in Ohicano studies, Mexican-American studies, I have been involved 
in those studies myself. But most of our culture is found in the realm 
that one could call folklore, being both bicultural and bilingual. This 
has been the very nature of our experiences in minority culture, 

We have expressed a most important part of ourselves in a language 
and tradition different from those of the majority of cultures, and 
because of their unofficial character, the expression of this language, 
these traditions have rarely been recorded in books or official docu- 
ments, Our past in the history of the Southwest, for example, has 
been one of conflict and despoliation at the hands of some members 
of the majority culture, yet rarely has our side of the question re- 
ceived official notice. That side may be found in the oral account of 
our people, So, in a true sense, our history is for the most part an 
oral history. Our hopes, feelings and aspirations have been expressed 
in folk music, folk literature, and the folk arts. 

These materials have been collected in the past, it is true, but 
just as often they have been regarded as a quaint and colorful effusion 
of an exotic people, rather than expressions of a very human position 
that other Americans could relate to, Sometimes they have been 
archived and forgotten, perhaps more for reasons of lack of funds 
or other reasons, so that they are relatively inaccessible very often. 

The preservation of these traditions of ours in an American Folklife 
Center is extremely important to oui sense of identity and to the 
recognition of that identity by other Americans as one stnmd of the 
varied heritage of this country, I envision the function of an American 
Folklife Center as going far beyond the collection or preservation of 
American folklore materials. The study of such materials would 
be the study of the people that produced them, That to lay mind 
would be a way of leading toward the understanding not only of 
other Americans, but of ourseh^es as well. 
Thank you, 

Mr, Nedzi, Dr. Paredes, in behalf of the subcommittee I want to 
thank you for this addition to our hearings, 

Mr, Thompson, I think it is a fine statement with which I am in 
substantial agreement, 1 happen to have the very good fortune to 
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have a brilliant assistant who is u Mexican-American and who has 
completely fascinated me with stories of his nliildhoucl in Arizona, 
of the habits and customs of his people, the stories that his mother 
tells, the songs. It is jnirtieulitily interesting because he is multilingual, 
mid some of the stories are really heart -rending. Some, of course, are 
funny, hut they lead to the. same conclusion that you do. 

1 just have one question, doctor, do you think that the Library of 
Congress is the most logical place in which to house .such a foundation? 

Mr* Paredbh, I would think so, especially because where the assist- 
ance of the staff the Center would have is already in full force in the 
Library of Congress, and it 1ms not really hum utilized because of 
lack of personnel. That would certainly also be available, 

1 can speak for my own particular viewpoints, John A. Lomax, for 
example, in the lO.'iOV, collected much material from even my own 
home town, and most of that is still unnitaloged, not because of any 
lack of willingness from the stall', but because there has just not 
been the personnel to do it. 

Mr. Thompson, Thank you, sir, 

Mr. Xkii/.I. Thank you very much, doctor. 

The Chair would like to announce it is its intention to proceed 
with all the witnesses without a bieuk until we are Jinished. 

At this time I would like to en! I upon Dr. Rich an 1 Ivolm, Catholic 
University, President of the National Ethnic Studios Assembly, 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD 2, KOLM, CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY, WASH- 
INGTON, D,a, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ETHNIC STUDIES 
ASSEMBLY 

Mr, Kolm. Thank you, Mr. (Chairman. 

I am very much honored and pleased to be called to testify in he- 
half of this legislation. This obviously is very close to my heart as I am 
much preoccupied with this in the" United States, 1 am very much 
honored to testify in behalf of it, 

I am teaching courses at the Catholic University, teaching courses 
in folklore and folklife. 

I have a statement prepared which I shall read, but before I do, I 
would like to identify myself a little bit closer, Being a resident immi- 
grant of Polish origin of post World War IL I became immediately in- 
terested in the existing ethnic society of the American society, I must 
say I was deeply involved with cultural groups before arriving here. I 
worked for 4}6 years with 14 nationalities of displaced persons 
groups in Germany. 

I found myself in Germany after t lie release from a prisoner of war 
camp in 1945 winch in itself, the experience of work gave me also a 
very deep experience of the significance of cultural heritage as it web 
expressed by the various national groups in German prisoner of war 
camps. Actually there I perceived the idea of its relationship of this 1 
heritage to the survival of the groups, which I later developed in my 
thesis, 

I was very much disappointed upon arrival in America at the gen- 
eral lack of interest and actually even rejection in ethnic pluralism, 
especially in education and academic circles. After receiving my 
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master's degree in social work, I had the opportunity to work inti- 
mately with American ethnic groups in Detroit, and 2 years in Toronto, 
Canada, I realized quickly that there is a general lack of data and 
knowledge on the history, cultures of the ethnic groups, and this 
probably was decisive in my change to sociology. 

In my thinking I distinguish two meanings of folklife. One meaning 
connotes some cultural contents derived from tribal beginnings or 
peasant activities centered around intimate primary relation* and 
interaction, and transmit ted over generations mostly by oral means in 
the form of traditions and customs. This meaning of folklife refers 
mainly to the memories of a social group, essentially subconscious and 
reaching often to its proldstorieal formative stages, " 

There is also another meaning of the term "folklife," referring to its 
historical continuity. In this sense folklife becomes closely related to 
ethnicity as its concrete substance and manifestation, ever accumula- 
ting, adapting to changing conditions and to the historical experiences 
of the group, but always aimed at the survival and development of the 
group. B. Kolin, Ethnicity ami Society, NIMH, 1071. 

In both these meanings folklife reflects the accumulating wisdom and 
practical experience of the group, and articulates these in a variety of 
expressive and normative forms, in folkart, music, dance, in tales and 
stories, and in moral taboos and norms. 

As my predecessor here said, it expresses the feelings, hopes, and 
aspirations of the group. 

As William Sumner, an early American sociologist, Folkways, 1900 
puts it: 

The folkways are not creations of human purpose and work, they are like 
products of natural forces which man unconsciously sets in operation which are 
developed out of experience, which reach a final form of maximum ndapatation 
to an interest, which are handed down by tradition and admit of no exception or 
variation, yet change to meet new conditions, still within the sumo limited method 
and without rational reflection or purpose. 

As time goes on, the folkways become more and more arbitrary, positive and 
imperative. When conviction as to relation to welfare is added to the folkways, 
I they are converted into mores and, by virtue of the philosophical and ethical 
[element added to them* they win utility and importance and become the source of 
the science and the art of living. 

I think this is a statement where I could not find any other one that 
would surpass it in its preciseness. 

In the above sense folklife or folkways can be regarded as the essen- 
tial and indispensable elements of organized group life and conse- 
quently of human existence, 

m The main function of folklife, even in our modern society, is to pro- 
vide the group bond by reinforcing group sentiments and by develop- 
ing personality and character models, They also provide behavioral 
guidelines in areas not yet fully penetrated oy moclern lifestyles, such 
as intimate family relations, socialization, et cetera, and, above all, in 
moments of grief and stress as well as of joy and exuberance, 

Most modern "Old World" societies consist of multiple ethnic roots 
integrated over centuries into what has become a national culture. The 
degree of integration varies, depending mainly on the length of time 
and on the historical experiences involved, Most of them, particularly 
European societies, have become very conscious of their folklife 
heritage and hare making great efforts to preserve whatever is left of 
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it, oven if only for uso on festive occasions; but above all they study it, 
describe it in great detail, categorize and analyze it from tlio point of 
view of its relation to modern life and for eornparative studies. 

Folklore studies became a special field of science in Europe, and 
especially in Finland, Sweden, Ireland, France, and Germany. A 
contemporary French social anthropologist, Claude Lcvi-Struuss, has 
developed a new theoretical school of social thought, called structural- 
ism, based on the studies of South American Indians and myths, 
leading to the understanding of the primitive mind and of the patterns 
linking these myths with the development of modern science/ 

In the United States, the study of folklife lias not yet gained full 
recognition, though some progress has been made during the last 
decade. And this in a country made up of immigrant cultures from 
all over the world, and comprising nn infinite wealth and great diversity 
of folklife brought over by these immigrants and transmitted to their 
children. 

It would seem that American social scientists should grasp (lie oppor- 
tunity to study the immigrants folklife, its modification under the 
impact of the American experience and in direct contact with each 
other, There was, and still is, a great opportunity for coin para live 1 
studies of similarities and differences of ethnic motifs, of their diverg- 
ing patterns and their diffusive tendencies, their resistanep or their 
fragility—and for studies of how these diverse folklife patterns con- 
tributed to the American social and cultural bond—the "American 
miracle'*. 

The reasons for the slow recognition of the importance of folklife 
studies were probably liiruufokl, One of the main reasons was, perhaps, 
the psychological reaction to the endless variety of groups of immi- 
grants arriving from different cut lures; the continuous encounters with 
strangers, with strango languages, strange names, strange customs. 
Perhaps I should add, the embarrassment of riches, Perhaps this 
explains the emphasis in the past on conformity and uniformity, the 
tendentious social philosophies of homogeneity, including the melting 
pot ideology with its rejection of cultural backgrounds and its demanS 
for the instant nonversion of immigrants to Americanism; for the still 
prevalent equation of ethnic diversity with divisiveness and conflict. 

Perhaps this oho explains the nreoeeupafion in ihe past of the Ameri- 
can social scientists with negative aspects of cultural diversity and 
with acculturation and with measuring the disappearance of ethnic 
patterns— of folklife, And perhaps it does take 200 years of historical 
experience to conclude U,at this ethnic diversity has not prevented, or 
even seriously disturbed, the unprecedented growth of this Nation, 
nor its unity and the unfolding of its greatness, It took 200 years for 
the formal recognition of the positive aspects of ethnicity and ethnic 
diversity, culminating in the Ethnic Heritage Studies Act recently 
passed by the Congress, 

Whatever the reasons for the neglect of ethnicity and folklife 
studies in the past, the American Folklife Center bill as proposed hy 
Congressman Nedzi is a further step in asserting the positive and 
constructive nature ^f American ethnic diversity. 

The study qf the multiform American folklife patterns in their 
unique, intrinsic composition in individual ethnic cultures, in their 
interrelationship with each other and their convergence into th& 
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American cultural flow, will help us to bettor understand ourselves, 
each other, and the meaning of oeing American. 

By facilitating the development of cultural identities, the study 
of folklife will make a positive contribution to the unfolding of 
American personality ana character, giving it a sense of wholeness 
and of eentrality. 

As Erik Erikson, the well-known psychologist and philosopher, 

Kuts it, in "Uprooting and Resettlement," World Federation of 
fental Health, 1960, "To bo a person, identical with its self, pre- 
supposes a basic trust in one's origins, and the courage to emerge 
from them." 

The study of American folklife will enrich our life by fostering 
interest and involvement in spontaneous, creative cultural processes, 
and will contribute to the improvement of human relations in American 
society by stimulating mutual interest and appreciation among 
groups. 

Thank you, 

Mr, Nedzi. Dr, Kolm, I want to thank you very much for an 
excellent^ scholarly analysis on the value of study of folklife in our 
country, 

I would just like to say you made reference to Congressman Nedzi 
proposing this legislation. It was Congressman Thompson's initiative 
that enlisted me in this cause, and we are in it together now, 

Mr, Koi»m, I should correct myself, 

Mr, Nedzi. Mr, Thompson, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Thompson. Except to thank you for being overly generous, 
no, 

•/ It was really a remarkable experience to draft, with the constant 
approval and help from Congressman Nedzi, this legislation and to 
circulate it for cosponsorship; completely remarkable is the diversity 
of its sponsorship from both sides of the political aisle, and from each 
State in the Union. The Members don't take lightly such things. 
In this ease there is tremendous enthusiasm. 

1 am simply going to repeat a question that I am asking all the 
witnesses* Do you agree with me that the best place in which to put 
this cultural, this folklife organization is in the Library of Congress? 
■..-Mr. Kolm, Yes, I certainly do, I think Dr. Hand has stressed that 
the Library of Congress is the nerve center of intellectual development, 
I do think for maybe not necessarily the collection of artifacts, but 
for the studies on folklife, I think it is the only place in the country. 
It is the best place, 

Mr, Thompson, Thank you very, very much, 

Mr, Nedzi. Thank you, Dr. Kolm. 

Mr. Nedzi, Our next witness is Rev. William Wiggins, Folklore 
Institute, University of Indiana, 

Sf ATEHEinC OF RET. WILLIAM WIffGINS, FOLKLORE INSTITUTE, 
TOIVERSITY 01 INBIAKA 

: Eaveremi Wiggins, Chairman Nedzi and distinguished members 
of the Mourn Subcommittee on Library and Memorials, I am honored 
that you invited me to testify before you concerning ILR, 8770, the 
American Folklife Preservation Act. My following testimony is based 
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upon my experiences as both a teacher and collector of Afro-American 
folklore and culture, 

The passage of this bill mil have an enormously positive effect upon 
the fledgling academic discipline of Afro-American studies and the 
growing cultural pride of all Afro-Americans, because central to all 
research and appreciation of Afro-American culture is black America's 
deeply rich m\d diverse oral tradition. For example, the growing edge 
of todays angry poetic chants of Don L, Lee and Imamu Baraka 
spring from the taproot of slavery's oral tradition of protest; today's 
soul hits spring from the cultural reservoir of the haunting levee 
moans heard and transcribed by W. C. Handy at the dawn of this 
century; last Sunday's gospel songs are cultural echoes of slavery's 
spirituals; and the intricate patterns of ]tizz improvisation rest upon 
the music my ancestors made in New Orleans' Congo Square. 

The primacy of the oral tradition in Afro-American scholarship 
has been clearly demonstrated lately, Three outstanding studies can 
be cited, Folklorist Gladys-Mario Fry and journalist Alex Haley 
have successfully used the earlier field research technique of John B* 
Cade and tapped the rich but seldom used source of Afro-American 
oral history. Professor Fry has studied th > Ku KIux Klan from the 
hitherto unexplored vantage point of their black victims. Mi, Haley 
has spent the past several years successfully tracing his family lineage 
back to Africa, The relevance of Mr. Haley's research is clearly to 
be seen in the fact that he has been in constant demand as a lecturer 
at universities, colleges, churches, civic, clubs and associational 
meetings since he began his study. His findings have had a tremendous 
emotional effect upon many Americans who have heard him retell 
the story of his research, And Professor Fry's dissertation study of 
the Klan will soon be published by the University of Tennessee Press, 
In both instances, the primary sources of information were those 
memoirs, legends, and anecdotes passed on from generation to gener- 
ation. And historian John W. Blassingame has reconstructed the slave 
community using autobiographies of ex-slaves. The passage of H,R* 
8770 will insure future valuable findings like these, 

_ But I speak with more than an impartial observer's interest in oral 
history and its importance for American scholarship. My* current 
research project is also based upon the oral tradition of Afro-Ameri- 
cans, Thanks to a generous Rockefeller Foundation Grant I have 
been able to travel extensively and interview hundreds of Afro- 
Americans on the subject of Emancipation Day celebrations. By 
going to the folk, I have been able to: (1) uncover the births of more 
than 15 such celebrations between the dates of January 1, 1808 and 
February 1, 1940; (2) determine the geographical spread of the various 
celebrations and (3) note three basic celebration types, namely, 
secular, sacred, and sacred/secular, The discovery of this important 
story of American history could not have been accomplished without 
oral data collected from kind informants, Their help was just as 
valuable as that of any reference librarian. The establishment of an 
American Folklife Center will make similar research possible in the 
future* 

The passage of this bill will financially aid the many departments 
and institutes of Afro-American culture, Like other educational 
institutioriSj these centers of research are feeling the current financial 
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eh. The tuning of this present funding drought is ironic in that it 
points at the precise moment when many of these centers have reached 
•the academic maturity and are in the process of developing 1 meaningful 
^^uroh projects. Each of you have samples of the accomplished and 
rojacted research projects of Indiana University's Afro-America^ _ 
h . fudies Department, Afro-American Research Center, and Black 
| Music Center- These activities only mirror what is happening at 
^many other Afro-American centers across the country, I know that 
Ithey, like us, would greatly benefit from the research funds provided 
lgjrJt,R?:.8770. ^ + 

Jp$©e*twnly the passage of this Dill will have much more than an 

teaoademic impact upon American life. This will be money well invested, 
piritlyj it will allow valuable oral data to Ibe collected before it is lost 
due to death. This precious black history and culture must he mined 
from the minds of aging blacks before their irreplaceable knowledge of 
tlie black experience is buried with them* 

|S Secondly ^ this bill will bring many young black scholars into the 

^discipline, 

g ^ And, thirdly, there will bo great returns gained in interracial rela- 
|'|iaons. The films, tapes, records, monographs, articles, workshops and 
fiobneerts which will result from this national investment will help 
iporreet the distorted image that many Americans have of the Afro- 
American and his*role in American history and culture, 
p The soon to be mined knowledge of the diversity and fecundity of 
pAfro-American culture will dramatically improve our country's public 
^education. Roger D. Abrahams has boldly pointed the way in which 
fifplklore data can be used to heighten cultural awarenena and apprecia- 
tion among black and white Americans. For one thing, the quality 
J and quantity of cultural information published in textbooks mil be 
^improved. 

" As a parent of two children, one grade school and the other junior 
jgh school, I have noted the appearance of more black figures and 
tories about blacks in their school books* But all too often this change 
j achieved by simply switching black characters for white ones, with 
ttle or no effort made to utilize the didactic possibilities of authentic 
Afro-American culture. 

For example, on one occasion I used a basket from the Sea Islands 
pf ; South Carolina to demonstrate to a second grade class its West 
tfrican traits of construction and form. And at an inner city school in 
Louisville, Ky,, I brought order, and later serious questions, from an 
•assembly of over 150 sixth graders by reading the toast, "Stackolee." 
Da both instances* interest, self-pride, and learning took place. This bill 
will provide more such material for the textbook writers and school 
If teachers* 

M More importantly, this bill will promote a broader appreciation of 
^the folk artist and craftsman, Firstly, it will allow them the rare 
^opportunity to perform before heterogeneous audiences. These per- 
|ffdrmances wUl make their Viewers and hearers aware of the viability 
$Mid'- sophistication of Afro-American folk culture, Americans of all 
tethnic Dackgrounds will be less culturally deprived after hearing a 
IjbJuesman sing and talk about his art, or watch a quiltmaker fashion a 
pattern, or a basketmaker weave a basket* Secondly, their honorariums 
"nll go a long way toward balancing out the sheet of past financial 
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injustices, And, thirdly, this governmental and academic recogmtioBUi 
of the folk artir mil provide many of them 'with a sense of accomplish- 
ment and worth which mil last long after the honorariunas have beaa 
spent, 

Finally, H,B. 8770 mil allow academicians of Afro-American culture 
the necessary options of collecting and analysing black culture. This 
latter activity has been greatly neglected in past research. For example, 
many scholars hare followed Robert Park and assumed that Afro- 
American culture u devoid of any African influence. This bill will 
encourage such recent research in the African retention tradition of 
Melville J. Hemkovits as Daniel J, Gro , wley*s search for African 
analogs in Afro-American folktales, Mary A, TwLning's comparative 
study of basketmaking in Senegal and the Soa. Islands of South; 
Carolina, and John Ylach's structural study of the "shotgun" house in 
black communities of America, Haiti, and Nigeria- 
Many past collectors have also boon culturally blind to the cultural 
nuances of the narratives and songs that they collected. Some have 
been unable to detect and analyze the hostility and protest 'which is 
present in many genres of Afro-American folklore. This quaint school, 
which stems from the paternalisni of Joel Chandler Harris, et ah, will ~ 
be thwarted by such needed and imaginative research as Gerald Davis' 
film analysis of the blues tradition, and Paula tte Cross* incisive study 
of contemporary black joke lore. This high ealibep of Afro-American 
folklore research is long overdue* 

I only hope that my testimony has made each of yon aware of the 
importance of H.IL 8770. Gentlemen, the passage of the American 
Folklore Preservation Act is long overdue, 
I thank you. 

Mr, Nedzi. I want to thank you very much for your support of this 
legislation* 

Mr* Thompson, 

Mr, Thompson I have no comment except to say it is a splendid 
statement, I have been aware of the activities not only at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana but of other newly formed studies, and I thoroughly 
agree there is now an economic crunch when— just as you say— the 
academic excellence has been arrived at, I hope with various Federal 
and State programs these centers can survive and preserve for us the 
tremendously important contributions to America of the blacks in I 
America, 



Thank you, sir. 

Reverend Wiggins. Thank you, 

Mr, Nedzi. Thank yoih ; 

Our next witness is Col, Oasimer L Lenard, executive director, 
Polish American Congress, Washington, B.G 

I know 8 you have had broad experience in the field of American folk- 
life. 

STATEMENT Of 001, 0ASIKE1 I, LENAED, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
POLISH AHEBIGAB' 0ON&11SS, WASmrGTOH, B.C. 

Mr, Lekabd, Chairman Nedzi, distinguished members of the com* 
mittee, I thank you for giving me the opportunity of appearing here 
today on behalf of H.R. 8770, the American Folklife Preservation Act. 
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am the executive director of the Polish American Congress, PAO, 
J mx UBibrelia organisation for miUions of Americans of Polish descent 
m Jix order to add organizational weight to our support of tliis bill, I 
think it is important to give a short description of the organization I 
Represent sine© it does occupy a unique position in the history and life 
of ' the American etlniic groups, I am leaving the sociological and 
psychological aspects of ethnic organizations to others, 
g '(Jt is true I don't focus on folklore as such, I focus on the broad life 
,;of the Polish people in America, 
<v The PAO was incorporated in 1944, in Buffalo, N,Y., where 5,000 
(■delegates representing Polish American fraternal, civic, educational, 
|Jrusinesaj and professional organimtions, together with eminent pre- 
dates from the Roman Catholic and Polish National Catholic Churches 
|agreed on a unified action on behalf of a free and independent Poland 
and for the betterment of Americans of Polish ancestry, 
f ^ The PAO is composed of major organizations and individuals, There 
i|are over 3,000 organizations representing approximately 1 million 
\ members. Included are such fraternal insurance organizations as the 
ffPolish National Alliance, the Polish Roman Catholic Union, the Polish 
£ Woman's Alliance, the Polish Alma Mater, the Polish Falcons of 

• America, the Alliance of Poles in America, the Polish National Union 
i pf America, and the Union of Poles in America. Professional organiza- 
I tions of doctors, dentists, lawyers, ©ngineersj scientists, professors, 
; ^sueh as the American Council of Polish Cultural Clubs, the Polish 
^institute of Arts and Sciences, the Polish American Historical Asso- 
Hcfation, and the Polish Museum ■* )f America, 

0 " The Polish American Congre**' purposes and objectives are spelled 
out in the preamble to its bylaws which state, among others, that the 
nrgaai&etion will— 

* Concern itself with the wcliV of Am tiff toaiM of Polish extraction in political, 
; national, reli0oua } social ecunoDiio mat tors with the view of encouraging iho 

frowtb of their fratcr^^I, profession*. U ideological, civic and other associations, 
. y iupportmie ft»d pfutecting thfi? publications, schools and parishes, which teach 
the Polish language, history, culture, and through general support of industry 
; find tr^rle in the United States conducted by persona of Polish extraction and to 
^aoqu&ilit theai with their rights, privileges anfi duticii of American citizenship. 

; ; To facilitate 1 its work lor the betterment of the Polonia , the collective 
(body of Americans of Poiish ancestry, the Polish American Congress 
shas established eommLMons on American affairs, culture and educa- 
tion, civio affairs, economics and management! and information and 
^publications to improve the welfare of Americans of Polish origin 
f through siipport of their schools, parishes, press and vocational 
lobiec tiros - 

W The Polish American Congress has, through many of its State divi- 
sions, offered scholarships to young Americans of Polish ancestry to 
^encourage study in such fields as social work, history, arts and journal- 
*isih_ Emphasis has been placed on presenting the true image of Amer- 
J jeans of Polish ancestry, and of Polonia to the pluralistic society of 

^ f H.Ri B770, introduced in^tho House by Congressman Nedzi, is 
^legislation of the utmost interest to our people. The establishment of 
| the American FoUdife Center is a grand step m the direction of making 
fknowledgeable and proud citizens. If we are to have future generations 
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take their places among the leaders of the United States, much must 
be done to make them fully aware of who tliey are and of all that has 
gone before* Through the study of history, literature, music, drama, 
language and general eulture-folklife of their country of origin, these 
young people will be enriched and better equipped to be leaders, 

It is important to note that the Polish American Community has 
always expressed and shown an interest in matters pertaining to the 
study and maintenance of their ethnic heritage, This was done mainly 
through primary and secondary private schools, the churches, and 
fraternal institutions. It is only in the last 15 or 20 yours, that because 
of economic and social conditions, many of these centers of Polish 
ethnic education, that is parochial schools, have been disturbed and 
have not been able to pursue this course, this is why we strongly 
supported tho ethnic heritage studies program, Representatives of 
our community testified at both House and Senate hearings, 

The American Folklife Preservation Act reinforces our attempts to 
collect and preserve evidence of Polish and Polish American culture, 
It is meant to serve individuals and organizations. Our member organi- 
sations will have a great deal to gain onco the American Folklife 
Center is established. 

They will be able to share much of the information in their posses- 
sion with the client groups of the center, They will be assured proper 
storage for their holdings and will be permitted to retrieve much more. 
They will be able to use not only their original holdings— but also add 
on to information already submitted by some of t hoil* own sister 
ethnic groups— and also by other religions, ethnic, i acini, et cetera 
gror" 

a hi id or to further support our argument ] would like to note the 
differences in approach to ethnicity as it i^ understood in the United 
States and Canada, 

In practice the United States is still an Anglo-Saxon, uniculture 
country, trying to force assimilation or the molting pot theory on all 
minority or "ethnic" groups. 

Since 1971 , Canada officially adopted a policy of multiculturaUsmj 
which means that no ethnocultural group has precedence over any 
other group, In order to carry out tliis enlightened policy a Ministry 
of MuTti cu Itura lism has been established* I believe that the members 
of this committee may find the attached copy of comments by Minister 
Stanley Haidasz, a Canadian of Polish descent, to be of interest* 

In closing I make the following specific recommendations : 

(a) I recommend that the number of trustees listed in section 4(2) 
be increased from 8 to at least 20. 

The world's nationalities epresented in the United States may be 
grouped according to geographic location s for example ; Western 
Europe, Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, Scandinavia, Mediter- 
ranean, Middle Eastern, Jewish, Arabic, African, Black-American, 
Nmt Eastern, Far Eastern, Southeast Asian, Polynesian, Micro* 
nesian, Melanesian, North American (including American Indian), 
Central America, Latin America, and Caribbean, Those groupings may 
be further generally categorized, * 

I further recommend that the members of tho Board provided 
for in this paragraph (1) he selected from each of the above enumerated 
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giteas, or; (2) be selected proportionately according to the number of 
ethnics from these areas living in the United States (US. Census 
. Bureau figures may be used) , 

/; In tUa way, no one from any particular ethnic group will exert 
ftUDttue influence on the materials procured, distributed, given, et 
" cetera, by another ethnic, et cetera, group. 
- (b) Section 5 (2) and (3). 

Materials, works, et cetera, should be accepted only upon proper 
greyiew and verification as to their authenticity and should be labeled 
correctly as to their ethnic, religious, et cetera, origin* 
§\ . Recommend that a review committee be established as part of the 
gcattter to perform this function. This will insure that proper identifiea- 
Uion and credits will be accrued a given religious, ethr* J e, et cetera, 
; group or individual. Mislabeling could cause serious t .oblems and 
^•nifeunderstandings among groups, 

^ . (e) Provide for a continuing process of discussions and consultations 
^ between the center and all groups concerned in order to further develop 
-and implement a multi-ethnic approach to its programs by forming an 

advisory council for the center, embracing at least 100 members from 
rail oyer the United States; members to be representatives of the many 
^ethnic, religious, et cetera, groups covering all regions of the United 

States* 

4 This council would: Hold regional meetings and an annual meeting; 

^encourage attendance and participation by other interested persons, 
that is besides members of the council, recognized experts in various 
fields, heads of major ethnic, religious, et cetera, groups organized in 

J%0rkshops covering vital areas of interest: develop resolutions expres- 
sing the will of the conference as essential tools in further formulation 
of jjoliey and new programs, 

• The above recommendations would be safeguards that the center 
programs and their implementation are open to a great input by the 
[society at large and diversified client groups, benefitting from the 
jnulti-ethniu approach.. 

K'-I have not been asked to make this comment but my personal 
-experience leads me to believe that our comments would apply to 
iaany of the ethnic groups, and certainly to the East European 
groups* 

My organization expects to receive a number of written documents 
I and suggestions from our member organizations and I ask for permis- 
sion to forward these to the committee as soon as we can, 
j Mr. Chairman, thank you oaco more for the opportunity to appear 
and present these few remarks* 

_ Mr. Nedzi. The subcommittee will be very pleased to have these 
documents and suggestions, 

t I note we are honored this morning by the presence of our great 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee, Congressman Mahon. 
It is always a pleasure. As you know he controls the purso strings. If 
this program is going to get anywhere at all, it is through his valuable 
assistance. 

• Mr, Mahojt. My grandson, George Mahon Holt, who is a senior at 
Duke, told me about this hearing last night, I said I want to come by 
but I have been having a hearing myself which we just concluded, 
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George has worked— in fact he headed up a folk festival at Duke 
recently. I have been very much impressed with what has been done 
through the festival there and the festivals here at the Smithsonian 
have been wonderfuL 

As we approach the bicentennial year, I think it is very important 
that we take steps to assemble and preserve the great traditions of our 
country, 

I have a copy of your bill here before me, I have not studied it in 
great detail but I am told by my grandson that this is a good bill. Of 
course I am impressed! and when I see who sponsored it, I am further 
impressed. So that is my speech. It is a pleasure to be with you, 

Mr. Nebzl Thank you, Mr. Chairman, We are going to do all in 
our power to authorize that peat appropriations committee to give 
the folk studies program all the money they need. 

Mr, Mahon, You will probably find me to be very sympathetic. I 
have an appointment at 11:30 with Dillon Ripley of the Smithsonian, 
Are our Smithsonian friends unfriendly toward this legislation? If so, 
what is wrong with them? 

Mr. Nedzi. I don't think they are unfriendly to the legislation, Mr, 
Chairman. There is some question about their desire to servo as a 
member of the board but I think that that problem is not insur- 
mountable and we don't anticipate any difficulties whatsoever. 

The principle of the legislation is completely endorsed by the 
Smithsonian. 

Mr, Mahon. The increased interest in our culture in recent years 
has been tremendous, I have been very much pleased with it. It would 
be unthinkable that 10 years ago even that we would be considering 
legislation like this. We have come a long way toward a greater ap- 
preciation of our culture, I applaud you, Mr, Chairman and members 
of the subcommittee, for your efforts in this connection, 

I do have an appointment overdue with Mr, Ripley. I will tell him 
to get himself in shape to see you. 

Mr. Thompson. I hope George Mahon Holt will leave with us his 
name, address, and telephone number. We might well see the student 
from a great university influencing o great and wonderful grandfather. 

I think what the chairman meant when he expressed pleasure at 
the advancement of such things in the last 10 years is that we are 
emerging from a period where anyone who can read without moving 
his lips fs suspect. 

Mr. Nedzi. Colonel Lenard, is your statement you made the sug- 
gestion that a number of nationalities be specifically represented on the 
board. One of the problems outlined to us yesterday was finding in- 
dividuals thoroughly experienced in the field of folklore to serve in | 
these capacities, Some of the nationalities indicated are rather small 
groups where I think some difficulty might result in securing people 
who nave had broad experience in the area, Does that difficulty occur 
to you, if indeed you consider it a difficulty? ! 

Mr. Lenard, I have considered that particular point, I feel that as 
far as our community is concerned, there should be no problem. I 
Imow there are some smaller groups, However I do not think the mm 
of the group is an indication of their intellectual capabilities, I feel ! 
if an honest effort is made, I think at least a touching of the base with 
these people will be tremendously important and who knows> maybe 
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gmu will uneover peoplo in the smaller groups that have the capability 
and should be consulted, ■ J 

M*. N©»zi, 1 don't think there was any intent to derogate anybody's 
^nteUecfcual ability, It is a question of professionalism in the field, 
^Indeed the JLndowmont for the Arts and Humanities has purloined an 
f expert from the Library of Congress because of the problem in 
^recruiting m this area, 

NMr, Lenard. May I add a comment, sir, The reason I made that 
statement is that when we went through the ethnic heritage study pro- 
gram, perhaps wo did not have qualified, capable people, but after 2 
, ymvs < : organizing and talking to various community groups, educa* 
j Uo^al institutions— and to ethnic groups— wo did come up with a 
-number of people highly qualified who had reputations, but they were 
f not associated openly with their own ethnic groups because they made 
their reputation as an expert elsewhere, If I may say it that wav 
Mr, Nedzi, Mr, Thompson, 

Mf^TfP^PSp' Colonel, I thank you very much. To pursue that 
point I think of course the subcommittee will give serious considera- 
tion to any proposals that are made. I think you need not fear dis- 
cnmmation in any way against any group, A board that large mkhfc 
■possibly be unwioWdy, but our experience with the endowments Bas 
been that they have formed advisory councils of great importance 

*or instance, the music representative ou the National Foundation 
©n the Arts, the original one was the great, violinist, Isaac Stern He 
gathered around him a superb advisory committee with respect to 
ra^ic m all of its forms including jazz and the advisory committees 
which would be created as a result of the passage of this legislation 
would without question provide representation for scholars from the 
various ethnic or national groups to which you refer, 

I thank you vary muchj sir, 

Mr, Nedzi. Thank you, Colonel We appreciate your coming 
. 0u f next witness is going to be Mr, Walter Davis who is the educa- 
tional director of the AFL-CIO, Washington, D.C. 
I welcome you. 

STATEMENT 01 WAITER & DAVIS, BIBECTOE, BEPAETMENT 01 
EDUCATION AMERICAN HBEEATION OS LABOR AHB CONGEESS 
03? INDUSTRIAL OEffAKIZATIONS 

_ Mr, Davis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, We are very happy in- 
deed to participate in these hearings, The way I would like to proceed 
would be to read a very brief statement and then elaborate for a few 
minutes on those comments. 

Mr, Chairman, my name is Walter G, Davis, I am the director of 
the Department of Education of the AFL-CIO. In addition to that 
I serve as coordinator of the Folk Life Festival which has recently in 
the past few years conducted programs on the Mall and we were 
iort of in charge of the working American section of that program 

I am also the national coordinator for the AFL-CIO on the bicen- 
tennial effort, I imagine that is not in the text of my testimony but 
it was omitted inadvertently. 
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With me this morning is Mr. Jack Golodner, executive secretary 
of the Council for Professional Employees, We appear on behalf of 
the Federation in support of B.R, 8770, * 

Our statement, Mr* Chairman, will be brief in comparison to the 
more well-clo cum ca ted presentations which the AFL-CIO customarily 
makes on other subjects, This should not be construed as any lessen- 
ing; of interest in the bill now before the subcommittee. 

The Declaration of Findings and Purpose of ILK, S770 eloquently 
coincides with our views on American folklife* We therefore see no 
compelling need to reiterate those fundamental points. 

Our interest in this matter has accelerated over the past few years- 
since we became a major participant in the annual Folklife Festival 
sponsored by the Smithsonian Institution on Capitol Mall, 

Over the past 4 years, the working American section of the festival 
has uniquely brought together segments of American society in a 
kind of cultural exchange of heritages, regions, traditions, and 
experiences. 

For the first time millions of people have had the opportunity to 
witness the contributions to our society of America- s working men 
and women during the July 4 weekend on the Mall. It should be noted, 
Mr. Chairman, that nowhere in any national museum or similar 
institution has there been any official recognition of the American 
worker, his heritage or traditions. 

So, we welcome the approach of this legislation for it deals with all 
the American people, the lifestyles of people of every sort and from 
every part of the Nation, in the past, the present and, hopefully, in 
the future. 

Fortunately, labor historians have paid some attention to preserving 
the accounts of one of the most significant struggles in American 
history— the struggle of American workers from sweatshops to a full 
measure of dignity, 

In addition, Mr, Chairman, because of our involvement with the 
Smithsonian, our sights have broadened to the extent of planning a 
major national effort commemorating our 200th birthday in 1976* 

We are calling upon AFL-CIO organizations in each of the 50 States 
to engage in research projects which would reveal the folk-life history 
of our members and workers generally. 

Without a center to preserve the product of this research, it will be 
lost to f u tu. ^ generations who may benefit from the learning experience 
of what went before them and the values which are a part of America 
and which have given u^ our strength as a nation, 

We think it entirely right and proper, indeed long overdue, that 
Congress establish an American Folklife Center to preserve the rich, 
folklife history of ordinary folks, It would be a significant tribute to 
the people of America and to future generations to come. We urge 
favorable actions on this bill, 

To anticipate Congressman Thompson's questions about where w© 
would like to have it, we have made a conscious decision to stay from 
that one, We just feel that as long as there is a center and as long as 
Congress acts and provides the nation with a place in which wo can 
preserve these very important lifestyle documentations and so forth, 
that from that point of view, we will yield to the superior wisdom of 
the committee on that question. 
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^ A word about the bicentennial itself, I am very hopeful personally 
ttiftt out of our research and digging into the past of what went oh 
wJun our own organization, way back into the past century and so 
wm, that there mil be revealed a very significant body of mf oma- 
gra, because we are really going after it and our people around the 
|otintey axe quite enthusiastic about this, If you have seen any of the 
Working American exhibits on the Mall, you have seen the old ways 
ii the New World concept, I think millions of Americans have passed 
arough that over the last 4 years and I think the response we get has 
>een excellent, " 

^Jn addition, as you Imow, affiliated with AFL-OIO are the four A*s 
wch are the Performing Arts Union, Stage Artists Guild, American 
SuOd of Variety Artists, American Federation of Eadio and Tele- 
Won Artists, and Actors Equity. All of these people are working with 
m in helping us to develop our project vis-a-vis the Folk Life Festival 
his yew* and next year and also the bicentennial, 
i These are people who in fact work at perpetuating the mores of 
Jnenca and I think they live it, 

-?5 C ^ Cr 0 I°dner, her© with me, has worked closely with them, I 
light add that two small unions that you do not hear much about but 
are actively working around the country are the Hebrew Actors 
iSion and the Italian Actors Union, They have put on many, many 
onderful entertaining shows, 

$.?¥i U ^ to ? e oopy * or you > Mr ' Chairman, and I will have others 
mailable for the committee, of a song book developed by AFL-CIO, 
nis is used in a number of our summer schools. We run 1-week summer 
atitutes around the country at 34 universities. It is the desire of our 
embers to maintain ana perpetuate the songs that labor has sung 
f«k into the early days developed into this book, 
Mr. Nedzi. I have a hunch Congressman Thompson and the chair- 
an we familiar with some of these songs, 

Mr, Davis, Sonjgs for example that eventually become the trade- 
ark of the civil sights struggle of the 1 950*3 and 1980's emanated in 
me instances at least through^ the working struggles of the eariv 
Wb and 1930 ? s, Songs like, "We Shall Not Be Moved," We were 
Plr u We Shall Overcome" back in the early 1930'§, The mine 
>rkers' strug^e of steel and all of these other organkations. It is a 
smendously rich history and if you go to any of our summer schools 
4 somebody has a guitar, you find before they start their learning 
xmence they sing out of our song books. So I want to at least pro- 
; a the committee with that because I think it gives some indication 
least of the kinds of interest that we have, 

are also impressed obviously by the broad support given this 
Ij I do not recall even seeing the broad cross-section of the Congress 
Bog together saying, "Let's go," and we don't have to discuss 
nously where we go on appropriations because I think we have that 
lfirmed already as a result of the appearance of the chairman. 
3ki other item is this. The AFL-CIO has just established a labor 
ay center here in the Washington area. This will be a labor college, 
i first of its kind, run and operated by the trade union movement in 
3 country. It is an old European experience. For the first time in 
{United States, the labor movement itself will have its own facility, 
ay that because through that facility we will be having a lot of 



cultural programs along with our performing art unions and there vha& 
been grants made by the National Endowment of the Arts and Hu~; 
manities to help us move in that direction, . ": r 

I think that would also complement the research project that I 
mentioned earlier, connected with the Bicentennial, 

I would like to— if my colleague would like to extend those re- 
marks—give him time to do that, and answer any questions. ,<'<t 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr, Davis, I want to thank you very much for provu^ 
ing us with this very valuable and interesting support for the bill, At 
iK time I became involved in this project I did not contemplate thy 
sequestering of any information that might be developed as a result of 
your efforts in regard to the Bicentennial. But I could see where i the/ 
Library of Congress would serve as an appropriate repository and bo 
a very valuable contribution to the history of this country, 

Mr. Thompson, do you have any questions? 

Mr* Thompson, Only to thank my old friend, Mr. Davis, ana my: 
old friend, Jack Golodner, for being here. Naturally the support of thk 
AFL-OIQ is terribly important and terribly much appreciated, >i 

I have a copy of the aonghook. I also have copies of a really imagina- 
tive set of records of the songs of the Railway Workers which, when 
listened to, carefully demonstrate, as Reverend Wiggins said earlier, 
the protest of their working conditions and explain in a most poignant 
way how they feel and how they work, • 

I thank you very much for your support. If we could get this much 
support for the repeal of section 14(b), we would be in great shapey 

Mr, Nedzi, Gentlemen, thank you very much. ui 

Our next witness is Di\ Barbara Kirshenblatt-Giinblett of the 
Folklore Center of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Br, Gimblett, you may proceed, • 

STATEMENT 01 BABBAXA KIBSHlOTLATtOIMBIETT, ASSOOIAli 
PBOmESSOE OP lOLKEOEE AOT FOLKIIPE, TJBTVEESITy 01 
PENNSYLVANIA : _ [ 

Ms/KiRSHBNBLATT-GiMBLETT. Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure arte 
an honor for me to be here today in support of EL it 8770, theAmericWo 
Folklife Preservation Act, From my experiences in the classroom wit] 
students and in my research with the culture bearers themselves;^, 
have seen how much we have to gain from a concerted, well-informfed 
and properly organised effort to preserve, understand, and celebmtt 
our traditional cultural heritages. The American Folklife Preservatioi 
Act is designed to promote these ends, What follows are some of tb< 
experiences and reasons which have convinced me of the importance 
of this bill. 

As a professional trained folklorist, I teach courses at the under 
graduate and graduate levels at the University of Pennsylvania ir 1 
Philadelphia, We offer a graduate program in folklore leading to th 
M>A, and Ph, D, degrees, and are beginning an undergraduate con 
centration. Student interest has been extraordinary, 

My colleagues and I offer over 35 folklore courses which cover 
multitude of cultures: Afro-American, Pennsylvania German, Africa 
Russian, Jewish, and others; approaches to folklore analysis; and i: 
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iSPj 8 i udies ' of 8 P«cial Wnds of folklore materials: Folktale gone and 

lon >f| professional folklorist, I am engaged in mmi*). 
p^uch deals with East European Jewish immigraSfScStlvl^ 
m big cities, especially New York City. My wrk withSK irf 

.that exists today only in their memorieg msiance, a culture 

>«S w " ' 1 reo f ll u ¥ nna, y zo the special immigrBttt culture which 
^,S' r0 T P f n J £ W 5 d r el °P? d horo in the Uruted Statfts * 
««™£5't had the exfoliating experience of doin» revawh in 

jggW Jwnah.communiUes which are ulktmditional ^p3y the 

ifchS; Tl S I" 7 / * fi y.P^« which have cLvppeared 

t: ««where. lheir wedding jesters continue to beguile the bride m l 

VjlurHiormoro, we have in ths United Sutos rare cultural oDlwrtunl 

^at British scholars of the traditional ballad l ave sought ouf tho 
feff m ; A PpaIachia. The Cajun, Acadian, French Canadian md 
j^ylyania Germans are other excellent examples of K k?nd S 
|%arginal survival" of archaic Old World tradHf 
^ vye are therefore in an excellent position to study these cultural 
ISEllf 9 fMt0rS that , ttntrib ^ to their SiAff 
wVofbfat rit ^ 6 ° flSM Wh6 ^ a CU ', ture Wfts d^troyed, dtoity 
¥^h^'7 y a «nfion amasses emigrated. In such eases? for examol/ 

llE^^En So SB* StatCS b0 ' lSt8 the ^ -nceSon 
^In many eases, these cultures' were not adequately studied if at nil 
before the major upheavals and disasters wiped out their Old Wor d 
op^mumties. Therefore, we can pioneer in the prServa ion an 

IS en i ttttl , 0n °f thCS0 Cu!tUres - ThW1 y. there a£ cS where a 
StSTtt- rt^? , an e |P ressive form ana brought it to its pinnacle 
LSS i t6d 8, ' l V >s - , or example, the Yiddish theater reaSy blol- 
»med and came of age , n America, not in Europe, and the Yidd Si 
fef^ W M t lnStrumontal in , the development of a largo part of the 
K2? , I ,lkson - C01 "P US ' folk lori^d theater songs, fotu thlv 

P-fP? that make up our Nation have been S'inXj 
xeative m developing ethnically distinct immigrant cultures here 
|Amenca. This modern cultural contribution is Why of Sly ami 
ipOTeeiation in its own right, • 1 nma * ,mu 

iThe American Folk life Preservation Act is deshmed to tan nil 
hese resources, to take advantage of these umque^iortunltiesf and 
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thereby to enrich the life of the Nation. The American Folkhke Center 
will accomplish this by making available in a variety of ways and to 
aU sectors of the Nation, those cultural treasures and the under- 
standings we can reach by studying and appreciating, and celebratm| 
them. This job is an enormous one and, to be success nl f requires a 
coordinated concerted, and well-informed effort This function is 
far too complex and large in scale for any one individual to taok^ 
or for any existing institution as presently constituted to undert . 
with "the exception of the Library of Congress. T! at is why a U 
for American Folklife is needed. 

What are the implications of a concerted and organ? ' • ' 
preserve and study our folklore heritage? dust ^centfy ± wcrfr'A wwi 
a group of high school teachers who wanted ^ devr ..op *n inter- 
disciplinary honors program in the humanities. ^y-P^jfe 
requested the help of a folMorist. In our discussions they rajeatedly 
stressed that theif students "had no sense of the past " Anything tha| 
happened more than 10 years ago was ancient history. Ihere was 
also a problem with "immediacy," with W^^^^JSj 
genuine excitement in American history, which by the students 

e menth'e W Sid6ntB, who ranged in age from 13 to 16, were encour- 
aged to identify their own folklore traditions, to consider those of 
other ethnic groups living in their neighborhoods}, to explore the 
folklore of other periods m American history, and to talk to old- 
timers in their community, their excitement, and intense 
the whole enterprise convinced all of us that folklore has a very 
important role to play in educating our young, m creating for them 
that seme of their community and of then- past. 

But what about our senior citizens, these oldtimers who alL too 
often spend their twilight years to 1 ^!, ^ W ^» T ^^3 
from aTolklorist's point of view, tragically wasted In my wsoa^ 
and 4hat of many of my students, we depend on older persons whow 
memory of their childhood and adolescent years is astounding, iney 
Sn?aiF that they cannot remember what they ate for lunch Oat day, 
but they can tell you in precise detail what happened when they were 
6 years old, which is what happens when you get old. 

^Thsy are veritable "custodians of cu ture* and, ui man y % 
reoresent the k it generation who can tell us firsthand what our fola 
cKal heritaL was like in the Old World and in regions of America 
ShSle undergone radical change Normauy, these peopij 
and their folklore riches would go unnoticed for they are taken <1m 
granted by their families and communities. The attention and resow 
Such we y direct toward them by looking to them as experts on thea 
milture and by valuing their traditions enough to want to preset 
and study them, has, in many cases, graced their older yean s with m 
satisfaction that they still have a vital role to play, a role that insure! 
some cultural continuity in times of traumatic change. 

Furthermore, it is the communication between generations, the ol 
and the young, that should be emphasized. With change f °f fding a 
quickly m it Iocs, our yo-mger generation finds itself cut off fromi* 
past and deeply in need of continuity, a sense of roots, and the chanc 
to mrticipaio in and share with others the cultural heritage that il 
theu^irthrfght. Therefore, I feel that the process of gathering, preser 
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ing, studying, sharing and presenting our folk heritage is as important: 
l . as the final results and that this process can only ennance the quality 
; of life for all who participate. 

5;. In addition, I wish to stress thai the field of folklore is a dynamic, 
growing discipline in which it is still possible to pioneer. The work c i 
my colleagues and students is pointing to new and exciting directions 
for folklore research. Some folklorists are studying the role of folklife 
in the cognitive, linguistic and social development of children and 
collaborate with psychologists and linguists in team projects. Others 
have turned to our big cities for urban folklore. One student has studied 
\ how children in Brooklyn utilize city streets in their traditional games. 
Others have studied the folk speech and occupational lore of restaurant 
workers, labor unions, jazz musicians, and other groups. Among the 
student projects submitted by my undergraduates are studies of the 
role of the telephone in modem folklore communication and the 
mutual impact of folklore and the mass media. 

Therefore, as a fields folklore is interdisciplinary and forging ahead 
in new directions. It is most appropriate that an American Folklife 
, Center be formed at this time when folklore as a scholastic discipline 
is reaching its maturity and has so much of genuine intellectual value 
to offer the analysis and understanding of our cultural heritages. 

I would like to aJd one last comment on an argument I know has 
had considerable debate yesterday and today. I want to stress the 
importance of a center for accomplishing these goals. That is in order 
to accomplish the kind of things that have been outlined we need a 
coherent, coordinated effort. This is an effort best accomplished by a 
center rather than by a granting agency, 

Such a center could provide leadership and coordination which is 
informed and based on the evaluation and advice of the professional 
folklore community who is best able to decide on priority. To separate 
grant making from other functioning would be to cripple these arts 
and these functions should be combined and coordinated, and the best 
way to achieve this is through a centers and the most appropriate 
place for the center is the Library of Congress* 

Thank you very much* 

Mr. Nedzi. Thank you. You leave no room for questions* I would 
just like to underscore what I thought was a very interesting observa- 
tion that you made in your statement The fact that certain cultures 
are better preserved in the United States than they are in their 
countries of origin. That is quite obvious because of changes in Govern- 
ment and everything else. 

Thank you Tor coming, 

Mr. Nedzi. Our next witness is Mr. B. Eliot Wigginton, president 
of the Foxfire Fund, Inc., Eabun Gap. Ga. 

STATEMENT 0! B, ELIOT WIGGXNTONj 3?EESH>BNT, THE FOXFIRE 
FTOPj KABTO GAP, GA,* ACOGMMNIED Bt EOT KCOES0N, 
MEMBER OF THE SENIOR CLASS AT KA1UN OAF HIGH SCHOOL, 
EABUN GAP, QA, 

Mr. Wigginton. Mr, Chairman, we are deeply enthusiastic about 
this bill at Foxfire. If we were not we woiildnH have ridden all night on 
the train to get here for the honor of speaking before you. 
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Mr, N^dzi, Where do you find a train, incidentally? 

Mr. Wigginton. The Southern Railroad goes on. 

With your permission, I would like a few remarks by one of my 
high school students, Roy Diekerson, to form a part of my statement, 

Mr. piCKEEaoN, I am Eoy Diekerson, and I am a senior at Rabun 
Gap High School. I live there in the community which is mainly made 
up of th§ school and a post office. The school has about 230 studente 
with grades 8 through 12 It is located in southern Appalachian 
Mountains, 

My father is a construction worker, and my mother works in a pants 
factory. I have two older brothers who never went on to college and 
are now married and live and work in the country. I also have two 
younger sisters, one in high school, and the other in elementary school. 
There isn't a lot to do at home besides just got in your car and drive 
from the bottom of town to the Dairy Queen until you are about out 
of gas , and then you have to call it a night* 

I have played basketball for the past 4 years and I worked on a 
magaitine called Foxfire. Eight years ago when I was still in elementary 
school Mr. Wigginton came to the school. His goal was to try and 
teach English, but the kids weren't concerned and they didn't care 
anything about getting into writing, so he couldn't get through to 
them. They never cared about writing or even about the older people 
and things around them, so to reach their interest in writing and in 
their culture he started a magazine called Foxfire, 

Later when I got to high school I heard my friends who were 
involved with the project talk about how much fun it wag, and I 
have always admired my grandfather for the type of person he was 
and the way lie lived, so I became involved in the magazine* 

The kids on the project tape all the interviews, transcribe the 
topes, take the pictures, print pictures, write articles, do layout, 
handle circulation, answer letters, stock stores in the area with 
magazines and do everything required in putting a magazine together, 
For myself ? all the people I have interviewed and talked with have 
become a lot closer to me, not only as someone to interview but as a 
human being you can communicate with. One In particular has been 
Aunt Ario who has really given us a lot of good information and been 
a true friend to all of us. She is 88 ycau old, Up until recently she 
lived all by herself In a log cabin, Her only source of heat was a 
fireplace, She drew her water from a well and canned her food, She 
worked her own garden and didn't have any indoor plumbing, Her 
bathroom was an outhouse, Now she isn't doing very well and she is 
in a hospital, but at least we have shared some good times with her 
and we have all that information from her written down. 

Another important person was John Conley, who was a black- 
smith, and ths last one in our community. He showed us what was 
involved in ' ' line of work and was always willing to talk with us* 
He was real . s and patient. He told us the story of a wagon wheel 
and how he v* j \de the whole thing just to fix a little imperfection, 
because that was the kind of person he was* He wouldn't let any of 
his work go if it wasn't perfect, He died a month ago, but I am really 
glad we got down the things he shared with us, 

Now we have an organization that brings in a quarter of a million 
dollars a year. Doubleday published our first two books which are 
collections of our magazine articles and they sold over a million copies. 
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They have both been on the New York Times bestseller list, and 
jboih of them have been selections for the Book of the Month Club. 
... The third book goes to Douhleday at the end of the summer and I 
will have a couple of my articles in this book. We have bought 50 
acres of land and a bunch of old log buildings which we will be moving 
.and setting up. We have already completed a grist mill and a dog 
house. 

I have been hired full time for the summer to help with the recon- 
struction project and the money I make will be rsed for my college 
.expenses next falL My girl friend has also been hired for the summer to 
help put the third book together and she will be going to the same 
college I am entering, 

We have a group of kids which are investigating social conflicts in 
the community such as land development. Wo are also helping start 

{jrojeets just like ours with other kids across the country. So far kids 
rom our community have spent summers helping other kids and 
teachers in Haiti, Jamaica, Maine, New Mexico, Montana, South 
■Carolina, and Mississippi, 

I don't know if yon cniys can understand how it feels to he 17 years 
■old and be involved with a project which has had some of your own 
writing in a best selling book and to be involved in a reconstruction 
project which will cost over 8100,000 and is going to be our gift to 
Rabun Comity to show our thanks for their patience and under- 
standing with us, and be guaranteed college admission, and also be 
able to come to things like this, But I can toll you as a high school 
student that for me and a lot of my friends it really has been a mean- 
ingful and special experience* 

Mr* Nedzi. That is the most impressive testimony we have had* 
We appreciate it, 

Mr. Wigginton, how do you see this bill as assisting what you are 
trying to do? 

Mr. Wigginton. I have a short statement of my own which perhaps 
trill answer that. 

I fell into folklore by accident. I am n^t a scholar nor a professional. 
I never took a course in folklore or journalism in my life. But I saw 
through the examination of a community and its customs a way to 
motivate, inspire, and educate in a way nothing else could. 

I saw Bit, Kay, and Phyllis Carver go from kids ashamed of their 
father, who was a moonshiner, and ashamed of their mother, who was 
a maid in a State park, move to a feeling of pride about those parents 
and the sacrifices they made to keep a family of 11 children fed and 
housed and clothed. 

I watched Barbara Taylor grow and blossom through her work with 
us. Barbara is a girl who caught a lot of criticism for constantly wear- 
ing blue leans until it was found out that her mother still washed 
their clothes in an iron pot and still does, and a dress made of today's 
fabrics would have disintegrated under that kind of punishment. 

Barbara could not write. She hated school. She almost dropped out 
in the 10th grade, and then she got into Foxfire, and in her senior year 
she sold an article to Seventeen magazine for $400. When the check 
came in she cashed it and for days afterwards carried four $100 bills 
around in her jean pockets, She would go through the lunch lins at 
school and give the lady a $100 bill for a 4-eent carton of milk. 
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I have watched the kids become more sensitive to others, sensitive 
to the point where they stayed at Aunt Arie\s house when she was sick 
or lonely; sensitive to the point where when we had a board of direc- 
tor^ meeting recently the kids scoured the county to find examples of 
local crafts and to find flowers to fill the hotel rooms. 

I have watched my kids who come from families with racial stereo- 
types work with black kids from Haiti and Jamaica in productive 
meaningful relationships. 

I have watched Roy Dickerson grow from a 10th grade punk into 
a young man who I fee! sure is going to be a credit to our country* 
But I know some things about our history that Roy does not, 

I was there and Roy was not during the years wlien we fought and 
scratched for funds. Y ears when every subscription dollar we received 
went to paying for the current issue, and in order to bring the following 
issue out we had to go and sell more subscriptions, 

I remember Hying into Washington in 1967 and ferreting out Ralph 
Rinzler, who found us a used tape recorder. I do not know if you can 
imagine what a tremendous contribution that was to our project at 
that time. Ralph sent me to Joe Hickerson in the Library of Congress 
who made me realize for the first time that we were part of something 
bigger, and then Ralph and Joe got together and got us a grant of $500 ' 
from the Newport Folk Foundation. And how ever, though they could 
not give much they gave what they could because they eared, and 
how much that meant to us, that kept us alive, 

But I also remember how many line contacts died before we got 
to them, and how mmy kids I missed just because I could not get 
the mon^y. 

Then I remember that fateful day on another trip to Washington 
3 years later— do you know what that is like, spending 3 weeks of 
your time going from door to door begging, trying to find someone 
sympathetic— when I walked in to the National Endowment for the 
Humanities and met Herb MiicArthur, who was the Education Direc- 
tor, and how he made us think big, and he shepherded through 
fo r us two $10,000 grants that propelled us into what we are today, 

I remember how he cared about little people, nonprofessionals like 
us. How he made us believe that we could contribute too, just like the 
scholars, 

I remember how grateful we were and are to that organization, but 
then I remember how a new man was appointed at the National 
Endowment for the Humanities and Herb was fired and his position 
was taken over by a man who vowed to return the National Endov 
raent to the Humanities to professionals and academicians. And now 
I find out through this document=[indicating]=that the National 
Endowment is using us as an example in support of the fact that they 
support folklore, That bothers me because I wonder how many other 
Foxfires they have helped start. 

I served on four of their grant award panels during Herb's reign, 
and I know that organization wants uniqueness. Foxfire is not unique 
anymore, but still there are hundreds and hundreds of kids like Roy 
who could be benefited, We cannot be in the hands of a foundation 
that changes directors and emphasis constantly, 

This bill has to have stability. Folklore has to have stability, People 
that care about little folk. People who look not necessarily for financial 
return or academic return but for human return* 
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Folklore deserves that consideration. It deserves the best we nan 
give it. It deserves to be under the shelter of a stable organization like 
the Library of Congress who are sympathetic to and care about little 
folks like us, 

_ Folklore deserves it because it has the power * blast the stereotypes. 
The current Appalachian stereotype is one of ti - s^ummt shiftkWhick 
with flies buzzing around his head, siting on the" porch of his shanty 
with a jug of moonshine liquor beside him. It is a stereotype fostereti 
by the media and most recently by films like "Deliverance," which 
would have you believe that Roy and his father and people like them 
who live in the mountains are rapists and sodomLsts. And holding those 
stereotypes allows us to do things to people and not feel guilty about it, 
^lore can help make us more human. Folklore deserves our at- 
n because it can give kids a feeling of worth, competence and 
p» . , and it deserves our support unselfishly because folklore gives so 
unselfishly to us. 

It gives like the grandparent who loves us and gives to us and is 
never missed until he is gone, and it is too late. Gone, leaving a hole in 
the dikes of our lives that our TV seth are powerless to fill. 

Foxfire projects are springing up all over this country, thank good- 
ness* Essentially they are similar. A fact that will bore groups like the 
National Endowment for the Humanities but will thrill the Library of 
Congress* And i could not be r ors pleased that it is happening, and 
that this bill will help it happen, k^mise through this bill and through 
folldore we can mt to the pc u i:\ t ■ iis country where we can celebrate 
with our kkls those lungs that we love, those things that make us 
human, those things that make up the infinite variety of the phases of 
man, 

Mr, Neozi. I can only say f Mr, Wiggington, and Mr, Biekerson, 
that your eloquent ♦es*v:?i*my speaks for itself and verv truly there is 
too room for questions a 4 n . - point. 

I want to thank you ver^ much and compliment you on your sharp= 
mm in finding a train that comes to Washington. 

Thank you so much, 

Our next witness is David Whisnant, Wood Design Studio, Durham, 

STATEMENT Of BA7ID WHISNAHT, WOOD BESIGH STUDIO; 

DJEHAM, H.O. 

Mr, Whisnant. I would like to say, before I begin my statement, 
ihat I have &l various times been a wood craftsman , and it was it; "iat 
opacity I was originally asked to testify, But I am also a writer, a 
loholar, md I am testifying in that capacity today, 

Tor the past 5 years my research and writing have focused on 
ultural problems associated with economic and political develop- 
ment in the Appalachian region of which I am a native, Intellectually. 

Sin e acially interested in the dynamics of interaction between 
mjority and minority cultural groups. Personally, I am committed 
0 supporting every reasonable effort to insure that the rich cultural 
exit age of the Appalachian region will survive for tha sustenance 
f those whose values and lifestyles it primarily expresses, I hit it 
ill flourish as a source of regional cohesion and revilalkau on, and 
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make a maximum contribution to redirecting aspects of our national 

lire. 

Among the many compelling arguments which come to mind as 
bascL, for supporting the American Folklife Preservation Act one 
seems to me particulry.ly urgent: the function of folklore in defining 
and sustaining individual, group, and regional identify. Let me ex- 
plain briefly why I think such a function is worthy of our attention, 

I begin at the level of the individual citizen* Because identity— 
which the clinician E. ik Erikson has defined as "an invigorating 
sense of continuity' 1 — -is an essential basis of self-respect, self-con- 
fidence, initiative, a :;d personal growth, every individual has a high 
stake in its development. But identity is also crucial for effective 
education, rewarding work, and thoughtful participation in the 
community and the L r- ;er political process. Thus the stakes for 
society are also high, 

indeed, at a Kvxm when the ar^nymity, rootlessness and value 
confusion of mass culture seem to he increasing without hound, it 
can be said without exaggeration that our survival m; a nation 
depends in ;mrt upon our deve 1 .ping citizens who have strong, unique, 
and cherished identities, 

But what Js the connection between identity and folklife? Our 
national fixation on individualism entices us to believe that identity 
is something innate and mysterious. You have it or you do not; 
it is strong and resilient, or weak and fragile. But there is little evi- 
dence that that is the case. Erikson and others have concluded that 
identity formation is "a process located* in the core of the individual 
and yet also in the core of his communal culture, a process which 
establishes, in fact* the identity cr these two identities." Thus iden- 
tity formed in isolation from one's cultural base, or in the context 
of a minority cultural base that : .s devalued or f ' weeated by the 
majority, it likely to h i juried or truncated, The important point 
in relation to the Folklilc Preservation Act is that Erikson-s state- 
ment about identity and nornmimal culture to kty extent merely 
reaffirms the experience and wisdom of hundred ? f ^eueraU/ >>s of 
neople from innumerable cultures who have k? < vn us*.'., icttitity is 
founded in part upon tin- reliable transmission " ^d folkways 

and folk traditions — that is, of the communal c v. viu- a Erikson 
speaks. 

With appropriate qualification, the argument I have made about 
fOiklife and the identity oi individuals can be extended to groups and 
regions as well. In fact,* it is one of the happier accidents of our history 
that for a lar-3 portion of our citizens, the cult *al base or "com- 
<mmal culture" which is so inseparable from individual identity is 
primarily a group or regi*.*, which is concrete, rather than the larger 
nation, which tends toward being a polities! or ideological abstraction. 
Thus if the individual has a stake in his own identity, the nation has a 
stake m the identities of both individuals and regions, As individual 
identity finds roots in ethnic group or region, so the nation can and 
should find identity in the pluralistic aggregation of such groups and 
regions* 

There is a conceit abroad that as a Nation we have always en- 
couraged and found strength in our diversity, We have even inscribed 
a motto to this effect on our currency, That diversity has been our 
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good fortune is undeniable, but any contention that encouraging and 
preserving diversity has been our policy is insupportable on the' basis 
of the historical evidence. We have in fact been too mire thai, the melt- 
ing pot was an acceptable model of cultural interaction, an/ that cul- 
tural diversity would somehow magically maintain itself. In retrospect, 
perhaps it is not too dramatic to suggest that in our mm etc we have 
come perilously close to reaping the whirlwind. 

The problem we face as a Nation, then, is belatedly to identify those 
cultural traditions, whether regional or ethnic, which still have a' wealth 
of strength und direction to contribute at every level of our individual 
and national life. 

But where are such traditions, and what is it that they have to con- 
tribute? My colleagues will address themselves to a variety of tradi- 
tions, including those of our cities and Hdustiral areas - I will confine 
myself to the one I know best, winch is my own, 

The folk culture of the Appalachian region is and long has been one 
of the richest and most dynnmie in the United States, No other region 
it seems to me, has a wealth of ballad, song, story, dance, cmstomTfoIk 
speech, and craft comparable u> that found in what used to be called 
the Southern Highlands, My own home county in ■ Vortli 
Carolina has for 40 years be a the scene of a folk festiv ■ , ■ - r 7 the 
peat amateur collector id self-taught folklorist h ^amar 
Lunsford, who drew hi formers from a relatively small but cul- 
turally rich area. Had m - been other Lunsfords, his festival could 
have been duplicated 1. , times in other areas, from the hills of north 
Cjeorgia to eastern K ueky and Tennessee to northern West Vir- 
ginia to the Shenan_do> i Valley of Virginia, 

Since long before Cecil Sharp collected and published his English 
J? oik bongs of the Southern Appalachians, that area has produced not 
only a starthngly rich material culture, but also an unbroken stream of 
dynamic folk musicians: Roscoe Holeombe, Dock Boos, the Ritchie 
Family, the Carter Family, Frank Proffitt, Doc Watson, Sarah 
dunning, Hazel Dickens, and countless others. 

As a native of the Appalachian region, it pleases me to report that at 
present people in the mountains are making a conscious, if largely un- 
aided, effort to recover and preserve some of their ri< h cultural* heri- 
tage. They rightly perceive tbat that heritage is threatened by a ma- 
jority culture which prefers the degrading stereotypes marketed 
gSptly by the networks through "Her-Haw'- and "The Beverly 
ffiUbillies/ 1 and by the newspapers through the ubiquitous Li'l 
Abner. io be denied cultural identity is to lose self, and to recover one 
is 1, harbinger of the eventual recovery of the other, That fact has >een 
attesteel to over and over again by virtually every minority cultural 
group in the country. 

As a citizen of the United States, however, it embarrasses me to have 
to say that folk culture has survived in the Appalachian region, not 
because of national policy, but in spite of it. One searches our history m 
vain *or evidence of significant national recognition of and commitment 
to that rich cultural n-mircc. This k >t, corroborated by the experience 
of many other cultural groups within our boundaries, makes the United 
States virtually ur 'que among the nations of the world, 

For generations, other nations have recognised folk culture for what 
it is: not a nonessefilia! frill, but a vital and priceless national : 
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toward the recognition and continued vigor of wh>u it is essential to 
shape national policy, The experience of those xui»ion&, perhaps es- 
pecially of the Scandinavian countries, demonstrates that contrary to 
popular belief, the eradication of folk culture is neither inevitable nor 
the result of mysterious, uncontrollable forcer,. It is the result of con- 
scious choice among alternatives. 

Ironically, (hiring the first two decades of this century, a number of 
individuals from the Appalachian region toured the Scandinavian 
countries, studying museums, government agencies, folk communities, 
and especially the so-called folk high schools. Structures, programs, 
and institutions differed, of course, from place to place. But on one 
point there was wide agreement : a broad-based commitment had been 
made to guaranteeing 'the viability of at least some forms of folklife, 
and to insuring the widest possible range of life choices for every 
citizen. 

In her hook "The Danish Folk Schools, 1928," Olive Dame < anipj 
bell related that a peasant farmer, who in ploughing lu^ field "turned 
up a bit of chariot wheel and a fragment of gold and silver ornament, 
sent word to the national museum and stood guard over the treasure ail 
night. The probability of our farmers' ploughing up chariot wheels has 
always been negligible, but the relentless ploughing-under of our 
priceless folk traditions has never t bated. In the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, however, there seemed to be a general recognition of the intrinsic 
worth of folklife and it- function in sustaining cherished personal and 
national identity. 

Convinced that selected aspects of the Scandinavian experience 
might be adapted and applied in Appalachia, the travelers returned 
and undertook some experiments. But within about two decades, the 
effort had larpviv ended, and it is difficult inoeed to see permanent or 
broad-scale results, Whv did it end, and why were the results limited? 

A full ansv; i - u>. either question would carry me far beyonj* the iimita 
of niv allotted i lie. But of one thing I am reasonably sure : the dynamic 
of such experiments would have been vastly different had it occurred 
in the context of a national commitment to maintaining the viability 
of the styles of life that had been chosen by millions of American 
citizens. Instead, national policy was set against such a commitment* 
) No one knows, of course, what the recent history of the Appalachian 
region would have been if we had had a more enlightened policy con- 
cerning folklife, or had been more intelligent in adapting the experience 
of ^hr r nations. We cannot undo the mistakes we have already made* 
> red burying ground of the Cherokee on the Little Tennessee 
wMl , on be under water. But we can guarantee inat the pass of 
***t ,m;:her half-century will not further compound our historical 
ortoi*. The question, after all, is not whether we shall have a policy. 
As m so manv other areas of our natiorM Mfc, the \-ry absence of 
policy is itMf policy, And policy by default u the poorest available 
variety. . , , 

I am aware that in urging you to give favorable eonsi' ^ration to the 
American Folklife Preservation Act f and in concentrating on the 
hir-elv rural culture I know best, I run the risk of implying inad- 
vertently that you should do so out of a spirit of noblesse, or because 
we urban dwellers want to assure ourselves a continuing supply of 
quaint entertainment, picturesque scenery, and purchase-able artifacts, 
Those are of course the worst possible reasons for supporting the act. 
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It is essential that we recognise, on the contrary, that our commit- 
ment is necessary because in the name of human dignity and under the 
implicit and explicit guarantees of the U.S. Constitution, there is no 
justification for doing otherwise, In simple truth, it is the inalienable 
right of citizens of the United States to retain their folkways, and to 
transmit them to their children if they choose. In that choice, they 
have every reason to expect the support of their elected representatives, 
the sanction and protection of public policy, and a reasonable and just 
expenditure of public funds. 

Mr. Nedzi. Thank you, Mr, Whisnant. You make your point very 
effectively and dramatically. 

I want* to thank you for taking the time to come before the subcom- 
mittee this afternoon. 

Mr, Nedzi. Our final witness is Dr. Sharon Leigh Clark, professor 
in the dance department of George Washington University, 

STATEMENT OF SHAEON LEIGH CLARK, PROFESSOR, DANCE 
DEPAETMEHT, GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

Ms. Clark. I am Dr. Sharon Leigh Clark. My home is in Maine, 
and I am a dance anthropologist with a Ph. D, from New York 
University, 

I thought 1 might begin my testimony today with a bit of back- 
pound on just what a dance anthropolgist is and why the passage of 
the American Folkhfe Preservation Act is impo ant to our discipline. 
In recent ears it has become increasingly evident that patterns of 
nonverbal behavior can he as eloquent and clear a means for con^ 
veying attitudes and values as may be the spoken or written word, 
A number of social scientists have begun to turn their attentions to 
the study of nodal communications processes. 

One of the methods available for the study of such nonverbal 
behaviors is the medium of dance, Judith Lynn*} Hanna, a major 
dance anthropologist, states: 

Dance, convent ion ally conceived, is a visually perceived ephemeral plastic 
art in motion* But from another perspective, dance is human behavior composed 
of purposefully, rhythmically , and culturally patterned sequent of nonverbal 
body movement and gesture which elaborate what, for the society involved, are 
ordinary motor activities— as such expression, dance is shaped by the v&luea, 
attitudes, and beliefs of the people who comprise its "host" society. 

Wliile this definition of dance anthropology may sound formidably 
academic, what this approach does allow is that dance, taken as a 
whole, may be a viable instrument with which to study and learn 
about people through the movement patterns they value enough to 
repeat frequently. 

In my specific instance, while my colleagues at New York Uni- 
versity were doing their field work in such romantic and diverse 
locations as Borneo and the parishes of Louisiana, I was spending 
my nights in the hangouts of the rock world. Electric Circus, Filmora 
East, and other less distinguished or infamous places. Instead of dealing 
with a small, exotic culture on some faraway island, I was look ^ it 
three huge subcultural groups in contemporary America; black, women, 
and youth, 
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My study traced social danco forms from 1010, when African 
derived movements began to enter the mainstream of American social 
dancing patterns, through 1970, the twist and rock dance era, 

It was the conclusion of my study, that for the three subcultures 
treated, black, women, and youth, there was a need for or a movement 
toward emancipation or change, a redirection of the previously as- 
sinned sikvHuI roles, as it were. During the period of my study, there 
was, for these- subcultures, often no direct access to 'the aients of 
social change nor was there the possibility of explicit verbal articula- 
tion concerning needs that were felt. The medium of social dance 
was one avenue which permitted the transmission of this message. 

Thus, did I seek to indicate that concurred, with or component to 
changes in styles of social dance have been oscillation* m the attitudes 
toward the ascriptive roies of black, women, and youth. This phenom- 
enon has, in turn, reflected in behavior toward, in attention being 
directed to, and eventually in legislation about these three sub- 
cultures. 

Increasing in the United States, we have become aware that we are 
not the proverbial melting pot. We are rather the slew pot, with all 
sharing the flavoring and juice of the whole sir a but with" potatoes 
distinguishable from carrots, ami onions > p from okra, In- 

creasingly, too, we are becoming more and : : ^ awm that part of 
the strength and dynamic quality of American snrie: grounded in 
the difference, influences, and subsequent acojTm. ns between and 
among our many suhoultural groups. 

Without any formal training, you are able to see and distinguish 
different cultural styles of movement, on the street, in classrooms, in 
this very room. The dance anthropologist merelv extends this vision 
in the breadth and depth of her training, cud in the application and 
presentation of her results. And, by making others aware of her find- 
ings, she run engender appreciation and respeet for differences rather 
than host ill :\ misunderstanding, and, ultimately and unfortunately 
violence. • 

„ < TM^ ,mt interest, then, is the passage of the proposed American 
^olklife Preservation Act to dance aruhropologists. In my opinion, 
there is one major philosophical reason and two subsequent functions 
which are of vital importance* The major philosophical reason is very 
simple, To n.-ue, there is no single institution of national stature, pub- 
lic, quasi-public, or private, which lies as its central philosophy 
interest in the rich and diverse, fascinating and fertile studv and col- 
t r< ' ; -he artifacts of the American folk artist, 

i.'it U) indicate, that there are not groups and institu^ons, 
uons, and just plain individuals who are not and have not been 
seura, cultivators, and collectors < f folk * -t forms. It is rather 
I jurage crd compliment these interested Fouls nnd in essence, 
p. ... de through this proposed institution, what 1 see as one of the 
two major functions: (I) a centra! clearinghouse and renositorv for a 
broad variety of relevant and related artifacts that currently have no 
natural home ; (2) to encourage, nigunixo, direct, and assist research in 
the preservation of folk life and folk a 

In the specific terms of the dance anthropologist, ,his would, for 
example, enable a researcher to study dancers in the indigenous 
settings. From a Greek-American group in Buffalo who took mi ancient 
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threshing floor movement pattern and "redid" it to fit the movie 
score of Never on Sunday, to the recording of the delicate Deer Dance 
who help* to celebrate tlio Yaqui Easter in Tucson, Ariz,; from Puerto 
Bican youth "moving, man- 1 in Spanish Harlem to the dancing cele- 
brut ion of an Italian wedding in Chicago; from the "cool" moves 
-emanating from Los Angeles each Saturday afternoon as Soul Train 
is t el "vised, to the celebration of Bobby Burns birthday with Scots 
dance in Coming, N.Y.; each of these examples, and about six 600- 
fold more, ime soum 1 indication of the fabulous movement diversity 
and heritage of this culture. These events have great worth, yet are 
€' 1 eineral. Before all vestiges and traces of these movement events 
^-w./p^ar into a media oriented middle way, it is vital and essential 
•i\ . - .^ b.iih coUet \ and celebrate our differences . , . and our same-. 

in v i • •. r ' mi^hi ruentio * that only a very short distance ironi 
iu v ;e, \\ mi I-, J ' c bottom of the hill, at the National Gallery of Art, 
♦here open' '} « n Sm. lay Inst (May 5, 1974), African Art in Motion, 
This particular show is simply super fabulous and all those wild 
adjectives. It is calculated to warm the heart of a dance anthropologist, 
and very frankly, is but one example of Uk kind of emphasis and 
presentation I would hope the passage of the American Folklife 
Fteservation Act would not only encourage, but would revel in! 
This unique exhibit, organized by Robert Ferris Thompson of YlL 
University, marks a high point in the presentation of works of sub- 
Sahara Africa. For, while a literate tradition of sorts exists among 
some civilizations, for the most part, the intricate, and extremely 
sophisticated system of ethics, morals, law, politics and history, to say 
nothing of language, religion, and social organizn' Ion, is mainly in 
4 "lived and d an ee d arts." ( 

Even in the most literate of civilisations, we sometimes find our- 
selves placing more trust and emphasis in a nonverbal understanding 
of what is going on, than in the most glowing of rhetoric. 

We Americans, as a people, have always, eventually, been nble to 
find a place or way to honor all facets of our culture, Ho\ve\< ? rec- 
ognizing and honoring our folk artists has often been hist or u the 
bottom of the list of priorities. The folk artists no I artifacts of a 
culture are its living museum, its breathing lihrare \ Passage of the 
American Folklife Preservation Act is a more than appropriate way to 
begin to celebrate nearly 200 years of a unique experiment in society 
and in Government. . . 

Mr- Nedzx. Thank vou, Dr, Clark. Thank you for the fascinating 
testimony in support of this legislation. We deeply appreciate your 
taking the time to be with us and 1 am pleased you could finally make 

U The Chair will announce that as son as we file ill the testimony 
that has been presented to us as well as the state: . at* that have been 
presented for the record, It is anticipated the. * m A up > session on 
the legist ion will bo held by the subcoinmitb ui ,; v. M be in the 

verv near future, 1114.1 
Oiven the enormous number of cosponsors I cannot help but be 

optimistic about the bill's prospects, 

The subeoinmitie" will stand adjourned until further call ot the 

Chair; , . . 

[Whereupon, at 1 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to reconvene 

.subject to call of the Chair,] 
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Statement or Hon, Frank Annuhzio 



Mr. Chairman* we live in a time in which the whole pattern of America life is 
undergoing considerable change. One tnigh* say, in fact, that th« promixo of 
American pluralism is at last coming into its own, A year or two ago, the best- 
selling volume entitled M The Rise of the Un meltable I*Uinics H focused on the 
passing of the 19th century "melting-pot" ideal of American society, an ideal 
which sought to blur the distinctiveness and identity of every group, reducing 
everyone to a kind of ^lea^t-eonimon-dcnomiiiHtor, In its place, we see an 
emerging diversity in which the whole "melting-put" image has. been replaced by 
that of a tapestry or symphony, an image which recognizes and even accentuates 
the special character of each part. 

There are many great and inspiring moments that America will always hold 
precious—our rich ethnic and cultural heritage of crafts, folk art, music and dance. 
They have been forged by the distinctive individual spirit that has helped to give 
birth to the greatness of our country. 

But wo iaust do more than just appreciate the wealth of crafty arts and tradi- 
tions that embroiders the tapestry of our society, VVe must do all we can to 
preserve and protect these expressions. 

The American Folklife Center legislation that I sponsored least session addresses 
itself specifically to these dilemmas of preservation. This bill would mandate a 
national policy to retain, support, revitalize and disseminate American folklife 
traditions and arts, 

The American Folklife Center would be located in the Library of Congress, 
already an abounding treasury for so many (if our important, documents and 
examples of historical heritage. The artistic efforts of a country speaks of a different 
kind uf heritage; it relates the moods, the labors of pain and the labors of love 
that sing the human and mortal side of a nation's story. 

The proposed folklife center would be authorized to make contracts, grants, 
loans and scholarships to individuals for the promotion of research, scholarship 
and training in American folklife. It w >uld be responsible fur the organization and 
production of live performances, festivals, exhibits, and workshops illustrating 
our diverse heritage." The bountiful archives that could he created would house all 
kinds of creative works, objects, materials, artifacts, as well as audio and visual 
records which could be loaned to museums, educational institutions and other 
individuals and organizations or released for broadcast over radio and television. 

This would also be an outstanding opportunity to create exhibitions to display 
our diversity of creativity— and freedom— around the world to other people far 
more effectively than the printed word could ever do, A nation's artistic efforts 
speaks untold volumes about its people and their lives, These are u nap o ken 
volume we must never lose, for our own sake. 

In recent years educators and textbook writers have given greater attention to 
the treatment of minority groups in our textbooks, but we still have very far to go 
toward teaching our young people about the positive and tangible contributions 
of ethnic groups to American culture and experience. There is a great and urgent 
need fVT more research and scholarship, for teaching and resource materials, for 
more demonstrations nnd festivals of folk arts and crafts, and for means of pre^ 
serving arts, crafts, and traditions which might otherwise be lost, 

In_ u time like the present, when unpredictable events have led to widespread 
questioning and even cynicism about who and what America really is, we must 
i. e all our resources to strengthen our National ethics. Our spiritual and ethical 
re -ourees are among our most personal and revered expres 0 ms, statements that 
are pure and untainted by any kind of compromises or mot; in "shortcut," 

Mr. C hairman, I urge the Members of the Hubcommit' ee to support the creation 
of an American Folklife Center. It stands for a freedom of beauty and creation 
that we must always rememher=^the human side of our great heritage. 



Mr. Chair man, I thank you for this opportunity to speak in favor of 11, li, 12106, 
the American Folklife Preservation Act, and offer a few comments on the need for 
this legislation. 

For too long this country has accepted ihe notion that to have pride in one'ft 
heritage^ to enjoy the costumes, foods, and folkway's of one's ancestors, and to 
actively seek to preserve these ethnic traditions was somehow "un-American, f * 
The prevailing ethic for most of our history has been that a person leaves his or 
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her family, life and heritage at Ellis Island, But the truth is thnt not evorvono 
came through Ellis Island and that this nation has always been a pluralistic 
society, It is thin pluralism, and its attendant cultural diversity, which has given 
our nation the unique texture and depth that is the United States. 

Wo in Minnesota, with one of the most varied ethnic populations in the United 
States, fully appreciate the need to keep alive the Slavic, Scandinavian* Finnish, 
Jewish, Indian, Black and other cultural traditions of our forefathers. Wo recognize 
that this country would lose a great deal wore these folkways forgotten. 

I am proud that an Annual Folk-Festival in Puluth, Minnesota boasts repre- 
sentatives from over 20 ethnic groups who not only display their arts and crafts, 
but also perform their traditional dances and songs. This community celebration 
attracts upwards of 18,000 spectators each year and draws from all age, ethnic 
and racial groups in the community. 

In other parts of Northern Minnesota we have an All-Slav Day, a Columbus 
Day celebration, Finnish- American gatherings, and an American- Yugoslav 
convention, to mention just a few of the events that brine together member* ?>f 
different ethnic communities to share their richly diverse folkways and customs. 
The Indian danee contests held in Northern "Minnesota 41 Wisconsin have 
become favorite summertime activities for all the people ■ area and they 

guarantee that the senses, dress, and dances of flu- : ; ir^ut iadians will not be 
forgotten, Minnesol ,.-■» supports several ' is:-..- newspapers and a strong 
organization to pro >. ? uderstandinR of the role of ethnicitv in American 

life, known as thv % ores. Project on Ethnic America, These are signs, I 
believe, that d *> inogeuiiing effect of mass culture ethnic traditions 

have persisted u ,« ■ . t ..of to serve important functions in our society. 

From anntiv tive, the American Folklife P, . vatkm Act is a hill 

whose time hu;* i.« >Ve are in the midst of a "rcmuss-mcc of ethnic history, " 
Evidence of this can be soon in the popularity of movies depicting ethnic history 
such as "The Immigrant s ! ' and "Sounder." There is hardly a major university 
that does not have a department devoted to the study of ethnic history, Black 
history, or Indian history and Home, like the University of Minnesota, have 
established Arehhc* ,. collect documents that trace the history of immigrants and 
support the further study of various ethnic groups, I am pleased that there are 
graduate students at the University of Minnesota doing their thesis on the life 
and influence of major immigrant groups in Minnesota. This renewea interest In 
ethnic history will surely further understanding and respect among the people of 
this country. 

These activities demonstrate conclusively that interest in folklife and folk 
history is strong in Minnesota and the entire nation, This interest must then be 
compared to the apparent interest that the National Endowment for the Arts 
has in preserving thi 3rts and crafts, values and beliefs of this nation's various 
ethnic groups. Despite the fact that the Endowment is the central Federal Agency 
supporting arts and crafts, of the $3fl million the Endowment has spent since its 
creation in 1965, only $141,000, or .5% of its budget, has gone to supporting folk 
life and folk culture. The vast majority of their funds have been devoted to 
1 'raising" the tastes of Americans by presenting a steady diet of "fine" art. To do 
this at the expense of the diverse folk cultures that exist In this country is to 
sentence ourselves to the bland broth of a mass culture soup* 

My bill, the American Folklife Preservation Act would state that the cultural 
diversity found in the United States has been, and continues to be, a source of 
strength and richness and that preserving this diversity is a legitimate concern 
not only of local governments, but of the Federal government as well, 

H.FL 12106 can further these goals in 3 very important ways, First, by making 
contracts, grants, loans and scholarships available for the promotion of research 
in folklife, Second, by making money available to finance the organization and 

Sroduction of live performances, exhibits and festivals, presenting asi ^cts of folk 
__fe or folk culture; and third, by establishing and maintaining within <e Library 
of Congress ;n archive of all kinds of erertive, scholarly, and hist or material 
documenting the history and ways of ethnic greups in the United o„ntr These 
programs would not only encourage greater research and study of fi i "ut i out 
they would also provide a "living history'* of our past and guarai ^ that he 
history and contributions of America's many ethnic groups are not lo^t U fu* ire 
generations. 

With the modest expenditures anticipated for the Folklife Center, it hus the 
potential for promoting a new pluralism in which ^he contributions of each ethnic 
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thread to a rich national tapestry is vj knowledgcd and celebrated Instead of being 
hiddf h under dull prey blanket of conformity. 

I ui 40 you to give it your full, careful and thoughtful consideration. 

Thank you* 



The Etory of jazz is a unique chapter in the history of AmerHu The recent 
revival of *ueh music hes indicated that it ifl not a dead chanter, a living, 
growing, vibrant one that has captured the intrri-st of people th*\.V,rihout the 
world. 

It wasn't long ago, however, that the memories of our Notion's historic "Jazi 
Age H were just that— few art if a um, museums or Memorabilia remained to promote 
what was once a culturally rich period of our history, 

Hi*f"ntlv, more and more ^eopl'- ha* o become increasingly involved in jnzz, 
not oi*Iv with the sound, b< *~-v history as weiL fc-'tiiiiUlated by thin new surge of 
interest, j.^z.* music fi * . I- W n to receive the recognition it so rightly desenod, 
kurlv t * v ■ }M ^ elans were revived, histories abouL the music and 

jnon \ i)o n ' . - * re corn piled, and museums and study centers wore 

founded to pr * i- e rd the vitality of this expressive art form. 

Now that those initial ,-ps have been taken, it has become even more important 
to intensify efforts so t! it jazz preservation will evolve with the music, keeping 
time with the beat of development, while logging and recording its history ns it 
happens — and equally important, disseminating it to listeners and participants 
throughout the country. 

While New Orleans'has been named the Birthplace of Jazz, the spirit of the 
musir has by no means been confined to that City. Travelling up the Mississippi 
Uv er, then reaching out to all parts of the country— and the world— it has 
become an international language, an ambassador of good will and universal 
understanding, Su^-Jy, such an important art form needs to be preserved and 
encouraged, and 1 believe the proper way to support such an American tradition 
is by establishing \ national Folklife Center, 

In addition to Itf function of elevating the respect and dignity of jazz, while 
also metno-Hlizin^ these profound contributions made by Black Americans to 
our cuUurt . Folklife Outer would act as an effective 1 moans of disseminating 
information'. By making available material for exhibitions and classroom use, 
the Center \vro;ld he an impetus for stimulating a nationwide interest in jazz, as 
well as alt other elements of our fetlk heritage. 

Perpetuation, preservat ion, and education are the three essential aspects of t?ie 
proposed American Folklife Center in the Library of Congress, I can think of no 
iitore deserving a recipient than our Nation's heritage for such an esteuned 
recognition, 

State of LorisiANA, 
Department of Art, Historical and Cri/rritAL Pkkpkuvatfon, 

Btiion Rouge, La,, May iJ, HW h 

Hon, Lin or Boons, M.C S| 
l>it ay worth 13 til hi in g, 
Washington, /J,C. 

BkAu Mas. Bonos: It was with much interest, excitement and encouragement 
that I learned of House Bill 9o79 establishing an "American Folklife Center in the 
Library of Congress. 

The "preservation of America's folklore has long been neglected and I hope that 
the Folklife Center can he established in order that our vast amount of folklore 
throughout the country can be preserved for generations of peoples to come to 
at ud v and enjoy as well* 

The Stare of ^uusiaur hap long enjoyed its own rich folk heritage and our 
State Government has ov« * ilr years made attempts to promote and preserve the 
folk art throughout the h at The Louisiana Art Commission created by the 
State Legislature in 1938 conducted Its program. And, in January 1, 1973 this 
small state agency was consolidated into this major department and the program 
has continued, 

We strongly support. TLB, 9 a 7 9 and hope that members of the U.K. Congress 
will have the foresight to approve the establishing of an American Folklife Center, 



Statement of Hon, Lindy (Mrs. Hale) Boi;Gi 



THl j NEED FOK AN AMERICAN FOLKLIFE CENTER 



Sincerely, 



Jay R, Bboussawd, 



Director* 
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Statement of Congressman J mm T, Bkoyhill 

Mr, Chairman, 1 appreciate having thin opportunity to testify in behalf of 
legislation I have sponged, to establish an American Folklife Center within the 
Library of Congress. 

The purpose of this measure is to develop, promote, and implement a program 
of support for American folklife. The Folklifc Center would be staffed by scholars 
knowledgeable in the field of folklore, who would coordinate present Federal 
efforts tu this area and would initiate new programs to encourage, organize, and 
promote research scholarships and training in American folklife, 

The Center would do this by providing loans and grants to individuals and 
groups for the initiation, promotion, and organization of festivals, live perform- 
ance, exhibits, and workshop? related to American folklife. In addition the 
Center would establish m conjunction with any Federal department or agency a 
national archive and center for American folklife to further research and maintain 
ft comprehensive record of our folk heritage, 

The United States is a nation with an extremely rich cultural heritage, It has 
been said that we are a nation of immigrant.--, orRinning with the original influx 
of the American Indians and continuing to the , -esent day arrivals of people 
*from all corners of the tdobe. This diverse background has left its imprint on the 
character of the American people today. The men and women who settled our 
i country assimilated into their own cultural identity the dim-ring cultures of those 
i with whom they came into contact, producing one that was totally unique. 

However, we are in danger of losing this rich herit age. The increase "in" urbaniza- 
tion has left relatively few communities which retain and practice daily this 
unique American culture. 

Charles Joy nor, Associate Professor of II fat or v and Folklore at St, Audmwa 
Presbyterian College, agrees. In a letter to me heVroto: "Manv of the Tar Heels 
who are living repositories of the full wisdom of generations of North Carolinians 
are getting along in years. Some of them will die before their precious folk knovl- 
edge can be collected and shared with the general public. Much ban alreadv bee 4 
lost. We need to select and study the sayings, songs, tales, beliefs, arts, craft*" 
[ and customs of our folk heritage before it is too late and make it once again be- 
-come the property of the people." 

North Carolina has a wealth of folk culture, Unfortunately, much of tint eon be 
fHmd only in the backwoods, in the Appalachian country. kfFurt* are underway 
h vever, to bring the folklife to the city dwellers, A group enllocl the Appalachian 
(>i<h £ ortium has been formed in Boone, North Carolina, to preserve, protect" and 
p actuate the rich history and resources of the Southern Appalachian region. It 
h doing this through educational sources, nuni=m*tiv:ils throughout tht st ft c and 
f tensive collection of existing samples of American folklife. Although formed 
, 'ginally through donations of over $00,000, the "Consortium needs external 
; [ siding to keep it functioning. The American Folklife Center could provide this 
i Kndihg, not only to the Consortium, but to similar groups and organizations 
throughout the country. 

Our nation is approaching its 200th birthday, I can think of no better way to 
ommemorate the founding of our great nation than by celebrating our natural 
Heritage, By establishing the American Folklife Center, we can make our past 
heritage a living heritage, and share it with the world. 

Statement of Hon, James A. BtfRKi: 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to begin by expressing my thanks to this Sub* 
'Committee on Library and Memorials of the House Administration Committee 
forgiving me the opportunity to nffer testimony on ILK, ] 1 305, which establishes 
an American Folklife Center within the Library of Congress, 1 eo -sponsored this 
bill, which was filed by Mr, Ashhrook last November 12th, i 'ucau.se I ^ee a great 
need for the establishment, of an American Folklife Center, 

It has long been said of America that this great Nation of ours should be 
Galled the "Melting Pot"; this is indicative of the fact that all people recognize 
America'? greatness has, in part, resulted from the benefits of the diversity of 
ethnic groups which comprise our population, I think it speaks highlv of America 
that nor people have been able to work together, making Aim rien. the great Nation 
it iij without sacrificing their cultural difference's or their backgrounds. I feel that 
the support of scholarship and research into American folklife, which this bill 
provides for, will contribute to a basic understanding of the complex problems of 
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the desires, boHefa, and values of the American people in both rural and urban 

^ iJfWcenfc years, we have seen a desire on the part of many of our ethnic groups 
to mmo fullv take part in American folklife, by which I mean the traditional 
customs belief^ dances, songs, tales, saving art, crafty and other expressions 
of thn jmirit. common to a group of people within any area of the United states. 

Thn American FolklUe Corner which HAL 11395 create would have broad 
authority to conceive and to implement a national policy of support for American 
folklore by encouraging all of the art form; which would express the beliefs, 
cvinhH and crafts common to ethnic groups of American*, 

Th'* bill is similar to oiv> tiled bv Mr. Nedzi, the distmguishorl Chairman of This 
Subcommittee, and I feel ami it would be a step in rght dir^-wn on the 
na-t of the Federal Government in supporting An.; n ^an Kolklifo, someimiig 
which has greatly contributed to the cultural richness of the Nation, while 
permitting the American people to pursue the folklife of their diverge cultures, 
thus permitting them a greater sense of individuality and identity. 

^.r uignlv enough, American folklife is one part of the American culture that 
has been neglected bv the government. We have seen this government subsidize 
the construction of huge edifices dedicated to the pursuit and enjoyment of the 
tine arts. While it is not mv intention to downgrade this most worthy pursuit, it 
seems to ni« that folklife, which is of equal stature in the American saga, has been 
left untouched. This bill would change that, a change I feel :y h og overdue and 
certainly essential to the maintenance of the American Spirit. 

What better time than now, as our Nation's bicentennial m l h ration approaches, 
to dedicate ourselves to the cause of American folklife? It \* \-A tunes like these 
th it we stop to think about the hHtorv of our great Nation, i i these trying times 
of food and oncrgv shoitages, inflation, and nil of the other problems facing the 
United States today, I feel we should assist on a facet of American laV that brings 
pleasure to the American people, a pleasure that is all ten rare today. 

It is mv opinion that this bill has within it provisions with s.th careful limits on 
the administration ind financing abilities of the Cent er such that t here is a sufficient 
guarantee to the Federal Government that Miis program will be able to carry out 
Its punmses in an efficient manner, 

Vir Chairman, once again I would like to thank you and your Subcommittee 
for permitting me to offer testimony on this bill. Let me close by emphasizing that 
I think this Subcommittee should favorably report out this bill, which has such 
great impact on the cultural richness of America, as soon iif possible. 

Statement or Hon, Ronald V, Prllums 

As a sponsor of the American Folklife Preservation Act I nr.; the committee 
to take positive action on this important proposal. ...... » 

In other countries it has long been recognized that the folkliU , i a nation has a 
profound inthienee on the character, values, and beliefs of contemporary society. 
It is unfortunate that until r*w this insight has been often lacking here in the 
United States, . . . , 

I see it imperative that wo make available to ourscives and cur decendantF a 
true and aec.irato record of the significant contributions by the many different 
cultural racial i-nd ethnic groups which comprise our mi ilti-f ace ted society . 
Too often ri -omplishments of minority peoples , ave been neglected, over- 
looked d<^tvTad-d, or crudely suppressed, Establishment of men a center, 
which is t n nroperly and fairly administered, win d ^ much to ..nmrnnte these 
difficult^ bv providing tools to understand and appreciate one another, through 
incrcarfi inderstanding and awareness perhaps much fear, suspicion, and preju- 
dice which plagues us today cm be ameliorated and, hopefully one day com- 
plptelv eliminated* _ , i u 

The 19th century "molting pot" social theory, which placed undue emphasis on 
making everyone as much alike as possible, has now been recognized as totally 
unrepresentative of o-*r American culture, For. in actuality, America can be 
more accurately depleted as an intricate cultural symphony of many parts which 
contribute to the entire composition without losing their distinctive qualities, 

The American Folklife Center is a comprehensive program which, through 
grants loans scholarships, and contracts will encourage research, festivals, live 
perfo^ances, exhibits, work shops, and many other forums for the accurate 
presentation of ail aspects of our American heritage, Lnder this proposal the arts, 
crafts beliefs, traditions and contributions of our fore fathers can and will be 
preserved. Without the America Folklife Center these crucial cornerstones of 
our nation may bo lost to us for all time, 
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STATKMJ-'.ST OF HON, WlUitAM I'. DlCKlSHO.V 

Mr Chairman, (appreciate linvliiK lIUMippiirtiinity tn zmiiwir bvfun; thin Hub- 
commiliee notify in behalf nf my I »iH provide for the cHtublishnmul of tin 
\merieun Fulklife Center in (lie Library uf L'tinnreas. 

I [tin *urr iimro are iMtmr> who will testify hefure you who run present u nn.ro 
trrhiiir:iliD's.s-iin'iH nf the imed fur an Aumriean F< dldlfo ( YnT.er to tfonrdmate the 
effort* uf those who are intended in preserving nur folk culture, hut sis the 
liepre^eniau vi' nf :t i onstuiienov whidi is living and efi'iUlim the* very folk culture 
wo talk about Mrv.-rrviusi, 1 feel 1 can niTiT an sulcilt imntl view lu the omniu Uteu 
members. , , ,, . ... . 

Fit a utuiih* r uf ve:us, many American* assumed that we were all becoming 
■dike eidluridlv and utUihi I" hei-nine alike. Uuronimtry \v;ih a melting pi»l r a place 
wjien'iiiiri'h-ne.Mvas-mnrlhifii: tn If played down, m it ci*lrl>r;tt ed. today, however, 
■UniTifans havi'U'.HriuHi vvliai most ^uuihern people knew all alontf -dual ha\ nig a 
tiUiiurtivc- wuv ..f life, a fnlklifo, in uinpruut. hacUluw thai rum, » persun s simisij 
nf wins when', and what In- is shrie.-U up, and t he i try ml uf nlienati. mi set h hi . 

Southerner- I'sprt'i-iilv rural s< mil homers, hav< never larked a scum- of place, 
fiiimt- mill hiM«.n-. The uiv:it m mi hern poets, novelists, aiul 1 nsi ofmns have been 
ati lined t«» Mk 'culture t^rii while 1 bev produced highbrow art. Hie fnlkhuo unci 
fnlkluV uf tin- rural S.m h is the .anvsi key to siuitlu'rii idiuiiity that, exists for 
soul hern people, Now i ha i \ he national mivrrument is ready to help stuili|iiis n * 
fulklife in 1 that key. il will ho po^ible fur academic people and just folks to 
join together in a ooaiunn <tud\- and eelrbrat inn of mir reimuinl life. 

Tlu^AiuiTiruii F-dldif.- Pr^orv-iiinii Art will in a pave any mads, except Urn 
mad tn pndo in what we am and Iran been, It will uut huilci any .school^ except 
tlU'stdiunl uf education in tin -n Hits and meanings uf i nir traditions. It will not usg 
nnv ^ewers ,'wi-pf tlm ewer that ciini.s away warped evaluations nf country 
i.pfinie It will i nit sol up anv hiu dnfonso plains, hut it w ill oneo and for all wipe 
out \\w idoii thai ovorydiLv pt-uplo, euiiut ry pouple, norcl t- fed apuh^rtic far not 
iieinu liighhrcWH, iscod tn "frel Hliuhtocl culttivally. . 

If tle-ro is utiv t liin|£ thr av<Tage Anieriean truly needs at tin- time , it is to 
know iimt In- matters, llo rtTt-uulv matters to Htudnntsof AnuTiCan fidklifo, for 
whnni a tick ilr raatters inure than a vMin, a huiiju picker nu.ro than ^bf ly 1 
danetT a hum datieo in nro I li.ui a night at tho (»pera. \\ bat the American I'olklite 
Pn^orvation Aei iiionns for tho euuntrv porson is best exproHsod ni tho words of 
41 reeont eonntrv inti.it' hit: il i tain' a lot of pride in what I ann I hoheve lis a 
luui.ui we Inivo VuiiU'toa |Wk in the mud, a.tul wo ran either lak*M>™« in what 
wo lire and eultivatc oi ir folk heritaKe. »>r \vr ran enmpletely lose our identity. 

The ^roato^t iliiiur ahmt Amcrira in the sonse uf individuality wo are all uhlo 
tn have and * think tin- ust ahlishnieiit of an AnoTiean Fulklife C outer ean 
strengthen tim! sonso i»f i ndi\ idualit w I hupo tho iiioiuIhts t »f t his subcommiLtuc 
agreo and wMl art favorably mi Uiis loRinhUiun at the earliest pnssiblu tune. 

Thank ynu, ^lr, CMiairmuti. 

Htati.mkst nr II os. T. J, Dv'LsKt 

Mr Chairman I am a u.-spnnsor uf II. li. 0a79, and I appreciate having the 
opportunity to etulorsotbe legislation to ostaldish an American Folklife Center 
ill the Ia;brVirv of Congress, , 

U a first generation Anieriean Pule, raised in a city with a population of groat 
ethnic divorwitv, I am perhaps especially eunseiuus uf the many natiunal arts and 
traditions which iniiuuneo our national culture. 

Kverv srhuul child kiu»ws our nation is the «roat "inoltmg pot ■ . But today, 
with mass emniiiunitMit inn, cuiistMu-coast enstunm and iuereascd mobility, a tuore 
m-ni-ral national culture lias oiuerged, Without derii^ratmg a distinct Ljnated 
Spitos charactor I do holiove we should not lose sitfht of ,.ur origins and t ho 
foreicn intluonr,s tliat onrirhour lives. An understanding and preservation i if the 
folklore influvnces in uur sudetv will not only enable us tu understand our own 
heritaao better but will contribute to greater empathy with other nations. 

' I l>dievothH h'^isiatioii is must worthwhile. The Library uf Congress is a lo^ie* 
location for an Amorioan Fulklife Center, with expert facilities and personnel 
available. The additinmil cost is moderate, but the potential rewards are great. 

For the roeoni I would like tu Include a statement from J)r Zdenka Oredel- 
Maruielo President of tho Niagara Frontier Folk Art Council Inc., of flufTulo, 
Nt*w V<>rk, Tho ("'outiril has been one of our most active and productive, organisa- 
tion* in the field of ethnic heritage 1 and mailt icultiiralmm.. 

I respectfully urge favorable action on this legislation. 
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Sl\<\\]'.\ iiNTl till FDI-K A I IT CurNtML, Ini 1 ., 

^«iTti/w, x>", -»/uy ?, /."?.;, 

l j iiiuri^smiui Lrri!;N N. INunzi, 

Vhiirmttiii //ijj/.sf' SuheomtniUiT an IJhrnrtj mnl Memorials, 
I .S t ffuiisv of / t V pnwritutii e*, W^'tHhittijIoti, J>,V, 

IH;.\u Mil ('uaikman: As President uf the Niagara Frontier Knlk Arl Council, 
Ine, I would like tfi -irppMii the hill iM.K, «>"iT!i) ml him fur tln'eMuUidwiient r»f 
an Aumriean Mklif' IVntrr in the Uhrarv of Cuii^n-*. It lias hetn co-spm ..<urcd 
by UuiiKriNsiiiaii T. J. Ihilski, M7i h Itixirii't, New York. 

l-'nr ih- p;Hi hit yt'iiPH, nur ruiiiicil's annual I-Vlk festival Ims promoted letter 
undfr-UiiidiM^ ;infl Ainrririinj- m mumiM the various riluilr unam* <>f this un^ii, 
Our ^umI has heon hi fester the shjirinm tf hentn^es anil h 'Runus i >f mir rich euUural 
past and to hn n ^ tin- < t hn i c nips toother in tin* ['titled Fidk I't -sti veil. All 
uiir «-ir. »n- nrr strictly voluntary motivni ed hy the -tn-ni- hHief th,v kimwii'dgo 
nf mir di\ or-=o <*i hmc uullUivs will tun ke uiir vooununh y n hi»| i <T plant' tu 1 i v * * . 

\^e fully tvjxium/p the hupi >rt*' tiic a < 1 i -f oihnir nwniviu^, nut oulv lnc.illv, hut 
nl-M naiiniuilly, h U our I n = Hi = f f !ui i the ^American In 'Iklifu IV ■V-rvMinn Art." 
wnultl >i!viiKS hi -n Im-al HT-n : nmiei j>o!y nud solidify our rjidi ruihirai hontiiges 
ill! i) " unit y wit Ii i jierjs Hy ". 
Sii.eerely \ . iiirn, 

Zl>l:NKA < MiMlH'.t.-M.VX!' KI.K, Pfl, 1>, 

Pmidrnt, 

HrATl ,M KNT < M' h< >.V. 1? i ! \ It V R. 0<\X7.A | , T Z 

Mr. (liairuuiM, I inn very ph-n-nl thai tlv SuhrnnuniUee i* oui*idenn£ legis- 
lation tu establish an Ainerieiin K* *lk t ift* ( Uni i ur in tin 5 I.ihrarv of Confess, 1 ain 
:\ (.'"-spmiMir nf 1Mb I : INS, line of thu manv mils intnidiaA'd h» establish this 
Center. 

Oar r nun try has hi>vn hiiilt on t hr <\\wi's\\y <?f our AnioHean hnritrigo, arid has 
n. v<'l.»|M d t In- (uiltural rit [itnss ho #p:.ri-nt "in tho Aimuu'iiu people. While tho 
I iiitrd St \m [\w wt*;\\i'*\ molting put la wtuid history, out imww rtlmin and 
naUural gmupH that f-n »prin- our nation have? hem ahlo tu rc-tain thi'ir idfiitisy. 

1 fi»\vt vor, a- our \\i\'u u i^ruwH older and iUo\'f'K further and further away from 
the porn id- ()f ^n-at 'iii.-aui in uurhUtary wv. ini^lil find that much "of niir 
cultural heritage in In^t t.ntc^s .^oirh-orn', Huniowhorc in ; ik<s u Oonfontrattd effort 
tn |.»rs<T\v :uui retain it, This is the intent and purpose iff ml American Folklifu 
Ci utor in the lahrury nf ( 'i»n^r*'>>. 

Now is i he lime n» <'iu/oura«re and support, resoareh, sfholnrship unfJ training in 
Atnerieau foddifij. Tu prouosie and nuppurt produetieu of livu porfc fi/iant-eM, 
fentivalH, exhibits r.nd workslmps related to Auaa-ieau iVdklito, and a nuinhor uf 
oflu'r approjii int e pro^raum t«> preserve, Huppiirt and rt'vitalizo thin folk I if *\ 

As wt 5 look aruiau 1 *ve H^e many of niir ar( inniiitiinro** fruntleally searching for 
an I'hhaly relative who can iill th<>m in on their fauiiIicjH ! pant history. They arc 
anxi.nis tu know where thor ancestor.-! ennie fn»m arid wheu, und U> have? their mcni- 
nries refrc'Hliod as tu sonic *>f tin* CiHt nuu tUey \ ; a^inHy Huneiid jcr part icipating 
in iviih tlieir graudpnreait \\d jKirunt^. It is unfonunatil, but mairvnf thesu people 
never find anyone who nuuembeiH They then rcgn't nr»t having listened to 
family stories, and not keeping n recird uf names nnd pJat;es when thov had 
had the opportunity, 

Let us not eause th^ future ^en^rat inns nf this nation to h>"k hack a hundred 
years from uo\v and nay I hat I hey evinh m»nieo»ie had had tho furcsj-lu to onv .-rvcj 
our folklife. We naist siari now in pr^ervin^ a h^tvey for thw Aiuoricau^ nf the 
future so they will h? able tu ^ay the) knew where tht\v carae feam and they 
know their past , 

Tliis is what tlm American Ful»dif« Center in the Fahearv cif ijorieri^s will tu*Ter* 
I hnpi; that the Suljeamiuittef 1 ncreei, nndwill f'*vor,- hly ean^idifr tbin legislatiuiu 

Statkmknt or ilo.v, William L, Hunoati: 

I wish to make a hrief nt aliMP'Mit suppurtitifc HJb K"#0, a nill to estahlish an 
Anu'riean Fnlklih- ( 'eriter in I he Lihrnry of ' 'Mn^ress to Hlpjj*>rt and eucntirage 
the study, exhiliit Ion, and pcrfurmaiicc! nf Ameriean f « *l klif* fc , I wulild also like b> 
take this opportunity to rmninend Chziiriiuui Xi'dxj and th * other distinguished 
inemhors uf this Huheoiuiuitt ee fer their consideration of this worthwhile project, 
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Am *yo [ill kii» aw indiislt'iiilixjiiifiii and tho n curly iiic^iupn-lit-nsilili 1 world of 
Computer* and eaUuihito!- lui vt* heon roHpntisihlo ft ir a ret.rdorin& of our lifestyles. 
Few of us unclt'i>t;iiirl Ku* hM-huolo^y wh it'll n sakes nurUUth t-mtury world k»> and 
oven n-\v«T cm i /an-^ at a!! i if i hi- oileels t his is having ami will have on us. rVrkipa 
one of Hie nbvums otfeet.- in thru I hi* roMrderiuH Iuih removed ns from titir psi*t 
tnori 5 t hn m jusr i)i (I'l'iiisnf > oar*, iiukdtiujc the (list hie tivcund di\ rrso i'liHi irul, tlmie, 
religious . Mi-'i'iipulli 'luil, and rnrlni herii w t.-i»i ltrMn tlitiK ui 1 m ' i W'vt«li i|U Hi 1 nt tif our 
count #-y. This pnriuiis heriia^e. from w Inch we have tit riv* ti much of our sto 'ligth, 
has boon ft • »t 1 1 >ti and no^Uotod hy many. 

And V"U :ii a time when tho public is losing fail li in many of our bnsk* inhibi- 
tions, ji: "1 when our 41 iverntiieutul iiirl ttiitimis lire liniliT iiUTensitig r*tnvs, if in 
in) i j era I i o thnl wo ho equi p pod v it h a hist* uio peisportive in order n i evnlua tr_ * iur 
presoiil sit uu lion and ropo with the pro^u u s of modern oMMonro, An Amoncim 
Folldifr Coin or i'i uhi provide t hi.-, porsppo the hy hist illiuo, rm appreciation ami 
u in 1 1 1'-l. 1 ni i in i-i "f ■ onrl y -i i«--i ii lit! iv mi ui ri\ ihz.M ji'ii. 

Not only wvwld thi> piTveelive aid Us it- t ifii 1 in M with 1 lit 1 druiands (-1 niir 
modern life and pri'v.-iir' -i hut 1 am I'nnt'iiii'jit tl at i! wt uld idsn lmve ! lie rHVet of 
suiiiu-'nt uiLr a u ■ nt'-H-i In nil." own diM i ? ir I ivi • ) andt'i a oulu.ife, for wo would ap» 
proiteh ii: \y\u\ an laiuor-uindian din<.u> ft via t ho insights which history tf\\'vs . TIiU 
renewed im rrrf r eould play an important role in restoring Anu i rU"ms faith in 
their iiii^ii' iit.-tii 1 1 * nois, Tin to U no noce^it y, 1 niii >nro, to i-nipliii.-i/.u the impor- 
tance of this. 

Not "»nly i.*c *mK1 t his e^ nt or wilighl on and mh rrn our nwn ponplo, hut it wniild also 
udiU'atf tin >m ! uf nt lu t nntii \\t- vi-il ;up i ur t'iipi tal , pro\'iding thorn \vi\ h an Hit in ^ at * f 
6t'U^- of mi r aat U n. As mir „ • ; Id {■/intiiaio- t u shrink and as the net hm* of oai'h 
nation havv i acrwt.sii^ iiLpaot on thoir nri^hl _mh>, r-uuh under: -tniuiing cimld maku 
an important n ntrihution to ini it-nialioiiai n-Uuhm**. 

For t His n.' id ..trior roii.-..n-, uhloh i\\v -ni c> mini t toe hns hoard during thrso 
hearing.-', I fu j t \m* it i.- in itu" puhlie nit i-n ->\ that \\<< ostnhlish an Amorlenri foijk- 
life ctaifoT t * * prrsojA o < -ur precious lirirliionis of ear'y AnaTiua and onr uiigtdng 
Ainericuri fojkion' fradilioliH, 

Hon, eii.s X. Noozi, 

Chairman, SuhrmtnitUv »h f,ihn\r>t a^ti Mi'inon'tilti, Ilonte Owimilhfi on (i*ireni- 
mtint OpcraL'oi'S, ftaffhuru fl^wn Office ttuihliih}, Washit} jtati, />.(■'. 
Dkais: Mh. Ch \iHNt.w . I would li ko io tala- thin (ippurtunity to oiTj'r my str.'im 
support fur I!J* S ^519, a hill to i'-t;ihll.di an Ainorirnn ludklife Center in thu 
Lihniry «>f C'oimrcss 

Our Rroat Natkm is a cninposiie of tho p^iples of ovrry ntitioaality oti the 
gloho, lu thrill lies a wealth of ijorlnigoH mui rult aires that f when mingled with 
our own nniipio oturuy f ha.-j prudiiovd an Aintrkam -dn. tigth and sen:-'* of history 
unduplieatod in the wnrld. 

Tho oHtahlUhnaait of an Amerioan I'ulklife Con xer in the Jahrary nf Comrv^ 
would reprt¥ent our nrkuowlcd^viiu-ir. and ^ran-fnl ihnnks t * # every ( ultain • that 
ha^ ho richly enhimtnd Amerieau life, It vviil ho an onor^etic example of the di- 
versity that is the American people. And, urnst. importantly^ it will unnblM idi 
Ainera 4f is n> sh are Uk tho w ininh u; < ur Antoru :Ui-oth,ue culture, and t hotter 
understand and appreemie the iinijortiatu'i' of pn^orvdu^ those cultures, 

Mr, Chairman, 1 deeply appreciate the tiiuo your Sohonnnnitt*. e has taken 
to Htudy this h\U and hs inoritH, and I urge thai it he favombly reported to the 
HoiiRe lloor f*>r a vou* us soi^t as piosdhlo, 

My thanks h»r your eiTorts and rousnh-ra tion, and with host regards, I ani 
Verv riineerelv, 

Tack I\r;Mi», 

8tati:mknt or Ifo-S', D.vwson Mvthih 

Mr, Ciminmn, it is iatii-ed a ploiisure fi,rnie *n testify heforo the Meuiher-; (if 
this; Kuheurninitteo in hohalf of (in* lobulation T ha\ u HponNorrd to cntahlish uu 
American Fulklifo Center in the Lihrary of Cfm^ress?. 

The purpose of the Ceutor would he to dovelop, f)roniote, and iniplonnjnr. a 
pro era ia nf support for Ano-riean folklifo. This would ho aeeoiriplished iuulor the 
supervision of a t welw meniher Board of Trustees, four appointed by the President 
and eish* appointed hv tl\e Liorarian of Ceaie;ress, and all subject to iSrnato con- 
firmation. The Centor Would he emrnowered to conceive and iinplnmont a national 
policy of support for American folklore hy encouraging art forms which i^pressi 
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the cw.nui*, In'liff- P :mil erah • ennnnou to "t mie gruiip* of Amerieu, file term 
fnlklife Wuahi aiehidi' nMuins heiiej\, daiie M s, -ou^s, tale*, proverbs, arts ulid 
crafts, lm.hu in on loriiHnrul, I'thuu. 1 , religious not ipaUunal, raeial or o Hut group ingti 
uf Aiiirric m people. 

The O'lUer would also be authorized to niii-r huu contracts and to extend 
grants, loans ami si > li , il.|j>.liips to initiate, promote or |>rntiiin* folklife ft'stivjiln, 
»'Xhiliu> fitiil Wi irkshnps, ami in collect f ur pi i'servatinn in a fnlklifo urchivu— art 
Wirks, nr 'facts, audio and vUunl i\ cords ami other man-rials which ropit'srnt ur 
, 11" iHt ra t * aspect • if American folklife, 

1 hylii-vc, lit - hill *tiiti«, rim' th* ['nil ei/ 8? airs effectively demonstrates that 
! ■ 1 1 1 ] 1 1 i n & HitMUM u'U i • • in-: require ! lit s; t <.T". lic-F.; » if cultural ditlV rv.nvi. s and, 
t llUt l i -• i 1 1 I hi- iii! e'V-1 uf ? lit' L^i'li* Till wi-lf.in of *he Sal'dll P> pre-orve, support, 
ruvilalUe. -aid dMi rnhio - o A hmtu'.ui folklife ! I'liilif iu:^ and. a. t <. 

IT Uiii ihr-i liphi'f t hat I h eve i air niaeed t!ijs Je^idat *mi and that 1 urn stlppi >rt ing 
if f.ef..ro this Sul.ft ijumi UiM a . 

riK.n:. > hi. 

Statement OF ILdN". J. J, 1'lCk.l.K 

Mr. ( "hainaaii, I a fit very pmudto testify in ho huif (if i ho American Kolkli^e 
IVr-orviilion Act. 'I hi>" in a | »iecv of Icdslutinu which excites rats It is a bill that 
will I i^!Ji mi e^ani/cU o!7i to prrrrrs, .« ine facets dt life in this country which 
Lave become unit (u< o American. 

He fun '1 (< an an at on tic I till jar lh' is ! ovi T, I want to rceopnixe a nui n and an 
or»aai/atiiiii ihnt ha\e horn pr'nat 1 iiinvtfs i;i t ha effort to create » lit? American 
Kolkhfr <'.-ia.T. 

1'hi- iiinn \- Prufrs^or Ardor (I recti of Ohio Stult 1 I " iii vi?rsi l y. Ho lus worked 
tirelessly 1,1 1 >rgani/r support for tin- Confer, doinn the inglorious hall-Walking 
v. Inch inuM accompany suc-h a project. 1 have cuino In admire not onlv ProteHor 
CiroOiTn a'hsHtios a nil si iiim m'o 1 1 >' s hat. ul-^i* his sJi'op frcl ing Fc ar Amor^a and ht-r 
potipht's ni It urn root.- : i'ho American ponnlo muloubtodly owe a giaat doal of 
gnuiUalo (o thisl fine anna 

Tlio ar^unizat ion i- l lio ('Iti^oas t'oaaiiittot' for an Ajiai'rifan Folk life Contor^ 

iinpitM'd i»f porsMiis nn \ a ted by thoir love of fho vast and rich horitago of 
Amoriou. As naioh n> ati>^ of 1 or op iap, t hi^ orjfiinization rop runouts tho caligh-.aaied 
putrintissti whirh nurtnro* oar NatioaV Krciiltifss, 

I MM wry pro«ul tj* assiiaiap' rnysolf with F'rofrssor (irrrn and tho CotiiHiittc i D f 
and 1 aiu pleased la Unw oaspoiHorod tla s Fulklifo hvll laTorej this ConiauttD* 1 , 

Mr. Chainann, this logNlalioo is au garHunfiian olfort that will roquire great 
spin- uf money. Haihor, ii is a -serious and >(;h'ilarlv eH' >rt tt! pn^tTA'O the strlUlHs 
of nilt un-Mvliioh nre ani pto]y Ain^rioaa, 

It i^ true that America is coinjiosod of pt»oplos from a hroud variety of ciilturcH, 
Hut tho merging (if those many peoples and their interest ion with u rich, uns'dttk'd 
hind haeo prodneed a whoh 1 whieli is gireatcr than the stun of Ms parts, Th^ro* \& in 
our heritauo the spark that sets AraerieaV ealt nro Hjuirt fnnn any other on oarth. 

Tho AiJieneaa roIkMfe t'oitter will on dea\ ur to pn*si*rvotho many strandn which 
fnrnpriHe this unitpionoss, hrirrginK together sueli diverse fields as humor, hand!- 
erafti traflitioaal custdta^ and su forth, 

T* atuiih this etr it -t, shall nee tlie ardiitocture of early Arnerican h)g cabins 
record od fur poster it y. In the war 2,000 ,an Ainorh'an may look I jack to "1780 to 
tho ditterenro l)etween a dovetail lurteh and u saddlo notch.. 

llueaa view \\w iatrieaeioH uf a Virginia lieol or ail nld^Hshinned Nquare dance. 
H< i will road the tales of IVee- Bill of Paal Kunvan, He may view the Decdlework 
ot a Xtnv Ki i fil and Artisan or the. haiidwu von cp iiltH uf tho A(>palachians. 

AIL i his and imirh rnoro can bee* rne part t>f tlu* Kolklife Center wc; are striving 
to reati'. 

I piTsanally tun nr»-f oxrin-d about plans for a roenrdf d library of American 
fnlk mu.'sic. Here we eaa dravv together the various straits of ooimtry, bluegnuHH, 
Idues, fulk, religious and other miisa'al genre*. More we'll preserve the talents 
of Ia££ht'!i Hopkins, Mill Monroe and i\eruiOth Throadgilh 

This is a nohh? effort, one that sool s to preserve and ehorish the American 
paM which is indiiioly irnprintod on each of us in sahtlo ways. 

To [i great extent, we iniif*t uralersthnd the unitjue features of our heritage to 
liaderHtand otirs(dves. The Folklifi 1 Center will enrich and keep the ability of 
■America t o understand hrrsulf ami look to the f tit are with firmness and certitude. 

I a;a very pn-ud to hv a eosponsor of this legislation and 1 urge it*? apprtA'ah 
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Statement of Hon, \\\ n, VoAnt 

Mr. Chairman, I pppivnaU' the opportunity to Hubmii uW cumiu'iitrf to vour 
coin mittee mid would like tn urn; the lulupiiui, of 11. If. IMJiU, tin; Ameneau Pelk^ 
lift 1 rnsorvat inn An, of which I inn ;i tut-spoiwur. " ----- 

AniiTHjUii culture earner Ihi Ha^itled | IlU . cue dUtin-t typo; It is made up (if 
Mruiur ,■! hii.it' Knuips who have eoiurilmied aspens of their lifostvlen tn mulrl into 
our pri-t'nt euhure. It is essential thai w keep a r-rnrd ,,f Those Influences upon 
our own hf^tviP,; they arc us valuable as any hut nrirul iMi.liiiii.im In nur tuition 
\M_slmum Im- especially mnsr imi< < >F thlsas wa ; near the liiiM-m iMininl vear 

I he American f-nlkiife Preservat i-m An ua-uld enable t li. - Library nf < ..nirren 
t" c;i.lle,.r recording of fi.lksm^ pl'i- printed materials mi i he wiivpi-npli. nf our 

nation hve. I In -e n riling would keep ahv,. »mr eoliunii 1h riialre in a wnv no 

piinred w,.rd muia N.„- lire nfi,,, rejleeiive ,,f t wav peoolo read to enndU 
turns in a certain era and t ft. nvordiu^ would In- aeiual proof. Tlirmiuh thc*o 
n-conlih^, n..t ...dy i.,,u|,| n pi ,,, tM read hin h-ar h-, w pouaV were foHm- fn'a 
een ;iiu era, ' 

J, of i-mir-i'. :im inliTi^tiMl ill To.sn^ Mld"re because it U i- stilt » T.-Jcimv-H 
Olie of tie tir-a -tMtr- t.M- : (.Mb!i,h,i-,..,rnfolk! ! ,r.>,,, r irf s- ■ , u 1 I 'lie v a << o //aant'lv 

kiim In \,vr V |, hve Irmliihae ih; ; t ihr M-pler-: in rev,, br-. »imlw Aith I lien, 
Chudoppd when tlo-e armon. f J hn -ii-li iln-ir Hln,-,, f u terr -e^nr inn* wdl ae-o 
nave a kii.iu!i''la- . .f t hi-. 

The riliviT-i,y nf T...\;H * 'If* i \< ;i dneh'me decree in folklore n> 1<- nine- ot her 
7 'i" 1 " 11,1,1 w ; n,lU1 l,,,n,,,,t tr..ui!he American 1'. -Ikiif, • ( 'enter io the lehmrv 

i.l J-l'lJW'p- Library \\,ni Id iv. -I, in c_mui jii i ion with il.<*r in* ^raae- phn 

IV- WuuiU he ah j \ ( -e|h , u? I'.-fi *re f iei • bank, 

I fe»-l that it s •-••.•una! Hut: w :-tnrr nvnnl a,p, els of oar culture -mil N \l 
. . l.l proyides i,<v!h,t „,,,„ ntunity f, , r thi-, I a,k f.r v,ur nm^Tntimi 
una ud opt it in. 1 lei fik yi iii. 

i v n.Mi.sr of 1 {on. p,, F. Hisk 

Mr Chairman, djst injiuis hrd inejnSiT-, of the siil>coniruit u><> l\ U indeed in 
nonnrlor me U , .peak nut in s t mn.^u] ip. irl for the pu.^-iK ■ of U^iatlnn pendinif 
before y„u vhieh wuukl e.tahlish an Anu-rieun FolUlife Cmitcr in the lAUmvv of 
Congress. 

Kst ablislun-nt of the Center wuukl havo a tw>-fold heiioflt ■ preservation of 
el tunc and n ^oiial l.erif a^e t lit -rehy eiuienin^ the whole eotnnmnit v, and tn foster 
interest ,n niodern Am. riean fulkhin- and folklife that reveul the niiilti-faeetrd 
creativity and ^-iiius of all Am rrieai is. 

pJlklurc- mid fulklife are a rich hinaan re-snuna- and are mi index to this eoan- 
try h spjnr, as expressed in folk Tales and h-ef.ds. i U hehefs and customs, its soiu^s 
and halhids, its ^uues and dmu'cs, its proverbs mid savings and its total raiiyc 
and variety, 1 H 

J hc - t renieiicloiis indiHtrliilimtion and seU lenient of the United State* in 18th 
and I Jin centuries, and the total reordering of American life in the* 20th centtirv 
rim exucW itn toll of the slower pared, but rewarding IKts that our forebears 
Jmow, aefenaed and treasured. 

This legiHhitiiMi gives us an opportunity to prenervc the phr«icftl and spiritual 
nmrloums of early Anienea, regardless (.f iis form or pat tern. In proKorvinc. it nfTeis 
ahke oppnrtuniry for study. Both, I fi el, are richlV needed and will irreatlv ne 
banco all America* 
Thank you. 

Htatkmknt of lltys, RiciiAitr> C, Whitk 

Mn Ch '"man, since I fim a Texan, I suspect that, ynti imdtho o' her HnnornhL; 
AlcmbcrH of thin (a nimittee will oxpect mo to roit'Ta'o claims \ mi have heard 
before that Tonus is rhe folklore cimittil r>f t lie nation, I am not goii.tr to do exactly 
that, althdUBhl do want to stress that Terns hm plaved a leading n In in the study 
of American folklore, that Texns was one nf tho nrst tn estahlinh u state fulkloro 
society, and that the University of Texas is one of the very few iistitution^ of 
mgher learning m the tnu in try offering doctoral level jirogranis? in folklore of the 
entire country. And s (n while we have rone rote evidence of our nvcrwholmhig 
interest in folklore, I would strefti that this hit ores t is In the entire country, not 
jUBt Texas. That is why I know that I am verr aeciiratelv reflecting rny con- 
stituency when i urgo r)iis Qunuattee to give a favorable report to this proposal. 
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The rslrtMMimont of uii \morU'an Felkhfc Center in the laomry nf Congress 
would lw u lit Jinn tu.inninwii t.n niir I lhvn ; enninl I >irt JicIjiv, f»;r it is the attitudes, 
tin* mures the huhibs and the nmnrn uf inc. people ofilus rcii-int ry-— its folk- 
l,.r» -whi-h have allowed iw tu f'routc uwi maintain the ^restest civilization 
in - he ui.-u.orv uf the world u\vr t ho pUHt UVo CentUrms, 



ST.VTKh KN'f OF IIon, GlTS Y.VTllOM 



Mr ( h ii nn ru and umi 



nU-rs uf this iIUliiignif*hi'd])am*l, tluuik you furaffurding 
Jtl . I'ppV.Vniiiiiv" to utter .-uppunivo n-iunrlw in behalf of !■ ^tshit h>u lu-iup con- 
Hii-ivfl orforo yniir eonm itteo, tu establish sin AimWaii to-IUlife Umier at Ulb 
LiCrurv "f Congress. , - 

At .•; tinu- when unmv AnmnVim* urn looking to the pn,<i- fur r.ummleis of .a 
linn- when ou- soeieiv Wiui the world wern more priuvfui, and wIum many are 
si'i-ki-m links to our p'usr. fur .uMidnmv in tho future, iho ia.neeijt of un American 
>Miki;fi« (ViiUt take* on an i:vhi ^renter meanhui;, 

'Ml- mm roturi J )Uti.MH made ! <v so many \nu nVaiw « f varied eultuml back- 
grounds ire the ('(.'' r* 1 of mir rich Vrita-e, Cnf urt Uiiat ely , ii 1 h^imi^ of rupiiHy 
ilnTlonuini? chan-v, these contributions are hein^ eicuuVd ana h*t, to wluit cs 
terrin il tho vanUhinu Ainerirnun. . . » 

WiMiHWi !hrn.f..iv l slnir|)riio»ir.i\v;ir.-iu;ss uf thenae [Kilved in our history and 
h „ir u:,v of lifo. hv (lowo of our people who ropp,,< a|. tlle-HC differing rUltUTCa 

unci oiknii- nrluins. Hv dmim so, wo will preserve tht; lessons of the pant and 
onhatuv the moatiinu of modern-day lift 1 in America, f 

\, ., riuitMT of faet, the Sixth Concessional lHstriet of I'enr.sylvaiua, chichi 
Mill ii.-imred in represent, h houvilv beeped in tin- hi-tnry of many ethnic groups, 
,,'iri., lio, r.am.Mvunia Puh lh Uonaun, Polish, Ir.-h and nthors. T beluwo my 
t-Miisi 4iioi:tH would woh- me ? ho opportunity to vHt and onjoy such a foIKlife 
Cfiito] , :r> cnlhal for in !i dt . , . , 

\- > ^.-spor^ur of Mir im^nrv-, I n-pcctfully ur^ntho moioborH of this panel 
io -M.or-vo i he r,ial-*rOim« lit uf such u center In ro in t ho NaUmis Ciipitok Ihis 
nrn.n'-.d undrr^.iv.^ and n^mniaeH the funt rilmtii ais made to our heritage by 
Aml-rir o,s nf widely di/k-nait oulunvs, who make up tho rich tapestry of American 

iifo. 

Thaiik vmi. , r 

t \IV1.I:,-ITV OF ^IlNNKSOTA, 
ClNTiac KUU iMMtUKATrON Stodi r,s, 

$L I'tiul, Minn*, May /o, 1974. 
) l iuir!i!!il U 's^ on [Afu-nriis and MrmonaU, Rayhurn Oftec Building, 

\Wlah ill'llOH, IJ.V- 

1)1 \o rnuiiMSv Sv.imi: Tlio C-ntrr for hnn ignition Studios/ Immimnt 
\rrliiv.^uf t tu- I'niver it v - >f Minoe-Ua wlslo- TD Mjppnrt- the estah ishiiiont of an 
American I'ulkdifV Center ill the Lihrarv ef Coii^n ^. To that end, we offer the 
fi-llewiuu wntlorMcstitiion\' h' Mlptmrl of II , U. 12100, , rt1n „,_ 

Si^eo IMfiH lie- Coiner An-! live, han heeimat hprnm ailfl proc>essj n> i; for scholarly 
11— • i In- written records of tl-nse ioain-mnl groups in AnnTiea who originated in 
Ka^omMudSontheni Kurop wuol i ho Sm r Mast /riio^tiibllKhnw-nt of thp tenter/ 
Arehivo^ was in responso to .In- fact thai no nationally known rupositury hud ever 
dV'.inrd the experience in Aiuon en of the PICS 'Poles, Italians, Creeks, Slavs), to 
iHo Moiwi-nor (i-no {..ironi's acronvm, as worthy of serious scholarly j-onsuicra- 
ti.o," Thn-. no dneumenU had . -ver hron Allu red to meet the rising demand of 
hUtorians huiT^ted In ehalleaejatr t he -Alrhitm put" metaphor for America m 
fiivor ef a more accurate doHcripdnn of our pluralist ic socity, , 
Mnte VMl tin f,.-aut -thno ethiuHiTi^iistic collectlona in the Tinniigrant 
\rehives Imv,. mown to indudo an imprint collect ion of over J0 f 000 volume* 
(iSniM) mnnnsjriiphs, 1,50(1 serial titles, 1 2-o current ethnio newspapers), -,O0U reels 
nf marulihn, and mope than 1,111(1 linear feet (3 nullion items) of nmnnscTipt 
jHuterial. Theso rieh nmtiriiils have \wn "<rd (or are k*in» nsed) m lo 1 HM, 
cli— crrati(>nsLUidnver4()srhol;irlynrticdos, . , ft „ 

WhUo the « 4 ,uU and furLOtious of t hci Center/ Archives have hecn lyff^> « c a- 
.Ciaie-ancldo not imdude oimiv nf the Mi ivh ien pro] msed in U.K. Uiph tfoativals, 
i.»lk crafts iivt: pcrforiaaaoeH, otej-we rceoRiUze from oxprriciico the need to 
-aroHorvosuch traditions in the face of societal pre^ure w hioli ^-uld <»rcc a kind of 
bland homogeneity on thu AsiU'rii'an people and deiiv tliono eburncttwtlca of life 
style which smack r.-f being ^foreign." 
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In nur fiohl work wo haw diseovi red Unit I Hi* written and material rouords of 
Ann Tii'.'i s irrni ignuxt m-onps arc rapidly disappearing as we move, fan her iwvay 
from thf'shtit-.*ir point of immigration iiv tin- IulmTh, Tim immigrants wlu> had mich 
astrono, inilucnr-o in shupiritf the eharneter uf modem America am dwindling in 
mmiher. Ami thniiKh thc'tr values suni attitudes wen* pas*ed on to siihfscqiipnt 
KiwrationH —and therefore, still strurmly influence American lift* — tbi* vnunflcr 
* c?t liiiifr*" have not, for various reasons, seen the wisdom of preserving the record 
of t heir purniiV painful ru ljustmout hi American Life. 

_ This -neglect hjw often been due to the fin ,- ^nri , * j of conformity mentioned nhovc, 
The children of immigrants have been taught nut to value thidr cnmUHjtinu with 
the ()h| \VtirJd. Fortunately, however, new attitudes toward the diverse 1 origins of 

j the Amerieuii people are e vulvitis from the wrench hu^ social conflicts of the, HHXVs. 

! Me an* now lie-in limn m look hom-stly and S. piarely at the influence uf the immi- 
grant* nil t hi' A i m -ri ran eliaraefer. And we :ire at last beginning to recognize the 
resilience of ■'ethnicity," i.e., that the rn*li i tu; pot was always a myth, that cul- 
tural difr«_ , retu , e»«_ lui\'e __snrviviiMl ami odd n rich dimension* to the identities of 
millions uf Americans, fn < -re J i -r to -tody our nj-umis, however, we must net now to 

. preserve die written and man-rial evidence -he it for scholarly fir popular use— 

I before It disappears, A decade hence will ho Mo labs 

; VVe at tin' Center fur F mmigrnt ion H t in i S* - ' T m ni r ur.'int Archives' have ;dso 
discovered dint our work, limited as it yet is, tills a very deep psychic need among 
those ethnic groups who ^iif tpurt us. They want to have their stories told (not 
Celebrated; jn=-t mid) and are w i 1 1 1 n Li and eager to cooperate in helping us rlo it. 
The tnnst dramatic ease in point is the fart that virtually <■'- **y source contained 
in our Fnuuigmnt Archives \v;h donated to us by eH": ..' c-«ups and individual.* 
These donations include family histories, diaries', personal nnpers, novels, phivs, 
snert music, newspaper, [ >ori i kI ion is, autobiographies voluminous records ' () f 
etimie fu^fiio^atiiois, photi.-rnph.s, phonnm"aph nrords knlrri'Mrfi—nnxrW all in 
hinguaKOs other than Krmiish and nil attest lug n, an inrredihlv rich snh-eultural 
life here t of nre- h.irely notit ofl iu tht^ nflieial hi-mries of Ameriea. 

Thv nvvil t he now ethiiie n^fareh Jill-, in al-o ^ xi i i i p 1 if i c d in t ho ea^e of a eoti- 
fe-rcuee on "Tie- Finni-h l'ixpi'rienee in the \\". .<i« T n tireat hakes Ilegion: Xew 
Per- p-et i\< s" -jhoss, .n-d l.y the ('enter and lo Id at t/nivorsity of Slinm'-.aa, 
I>tihlth, At i UN roiifVrenor, !if toon seholars !*f Kinnidi omi^rat ion -mil innni-h- 
Anieriean eultjiral hi-tory (both from Fiulnnd and 1 ho t nited States) ]>rosonto<l 
pap! n "M tupir-; Mich :m t ho o\oritis fr-mi Finlatnl, Finn isl\ settlement patterns 
the I'oifod St at os, Kiaiush radical movements and linnidi re-emigratinn. Over 
fiUfi lnnuj-di-Am^rir-ans Ouily a handful of theni aeadr niie-) from thirl I'eti states 
nrifi Canada attondod the ronforonro s«'-d"ns and holly debated the tindiims !tf 
tha >ynnng reM':irelnTs Ojiany of whotn wore third generation Finns.) At a banenet 
Whlrh clintaxod t In- eonfon -tif ■■ t ho Consul (h nojul of Finland (and main banquet 
speaker) noted With Irony that more Finnish-Ainericans Wore at the banquet 
than had at n-nd'-d a tianquct in honor of [V-id'nt Kckkoncn in I (Mo. Virtually 
all of ilu^ ten orsu - ui vix iio.: Inriuish \\v\\ ^papers \ n Canada and the iruited Statt'H 
Juiv(^ run exn-mivi' artielrs on the ctmh rcacc, inclnrlin^ summary translations of 
the presentations. Aiid over , = »ttt) poupdo have placod orciers for proceedings of the 
conforenee when and if tlioy are puhlMiod. 

riil^ u as an ovi m hi'liiiiiiff rospiMiso by the lay public to an afarlrmic con- 
fereneOi We believi' it to he indicatis c i>f the felt 'needs of one group to have' Uh 
past put into jin iper niatt< ni^hip wit b 1 he latter Ainoriean jiast/ 

We holo've tluu the Kolk-Hfe Center, if established, will au even farther in 
inorting the needs of America's ethnic^ because It will have the oflieial sanction 
of the I Fijtod States (lovenittK-iit and because Jt will he aide To reach people on a 
vider basis and through many more avenues than we can at the (aider for Im- 
migration Studies. 

^ Our only caveat is that the spongers of IT.H. 121(10 not view the creation of iho 
3 r fdk life ('enter as a noM ali-dc foray into a disappeared pa,-i. The extertmitrappingR 
of othrdc life (clothimr, ete.) Jitay have disuppi-nred in America, but the feeling 
certainly has not . We ur^e those wlw nm eveniually ho in rharpe of the Folkdife 
Center to view I heinselves as the curators of a living tradition. To do otherwise 
muild a tea in he to deny the existence of cultiiral lUMom^'neit v. To do otherwise 
Voiild f».j»ain he to deny t he validity of tiullions of Ainerimn identities. 
Sin ee rely, 

Mll'IIAKL Kahnt, 
A dtn it ! strut U C I*e(U l Wt 
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National Folk Fkhtiyal Association Isc. p 

W'tuhintfOH, D.C.f May la, ll>~-h 

Congressman TjITIKN N.Nnnzi, 
Jtn iff) urn Haunt 1 Officii liu tiding, 
Washington, t),C\ 

Di'MP CiwiiUKPiiM \N Nkdzi: As vim have roquosted, the Nsitinn.il Folk festival 
^■Heeiutiou is phased in statu unequivocally its support for II. II. 87* 0 which will 
provide hu the establishment uf mi American Folklife Center in tlio Library of 

1 °Tho National Folk Festival Association is i\ nonprofit, educational and cultural 
ori'.u'ii/.iitit.n that is dedicated to rhe conservation and domonstration of America s 
hi'HtMKo :mii PMinincii bonds i imnmh f.ilk shuunpu dnnein^ storytelling mid himd- 
c V i\[\*, It is governed by xx 27-metnber Honrd uf Director, elected for thn c-yar, 

SLllUtftTl'd fi'I'llW. „ „ , - ., „ i 

The Membership of tie- Bmmi Includes a number of wolUknown folk scholar 
but :«.l-u> includes fV.lk performers as well as ivpre--rn 'at ives from the hiumcus com- 
iii* nil i v, uovornnumi nejeneics and minnrit y nod othnir groups. 

l'r.r over fort v years, the NFFA has euroumnod, organized and 1 teen consultant 
tn niiiiiv ro-ionah state and Meal festivals aernss the United Htates UccmiM o 
limited funds we h-ive tint pmuro^od as fast ns we had hoped. In fact, until UM> 
whiMi the N:iliim:il Psirk Service, thnniuh a Cooperative Agreement, brought- some 
fmMneinl stability to (he XI'FA - wt> often felt that the t radii ions of our American 
heriiani- would sutTer an irreversible fate nut <'.nniiu.ii t«> the higher arts: death by 

n * Thi' 'National Folk Festival As^clalem under it - Articles of lueorparatmn ha? 
hern -struiiLdin^ williiMit milch tinaindal support : § 

T,\ f lH ter, crn-Mnrem-, *hnre and pn.wmvo t radit on:d expressions Of American 
1m illilnre t hroimli performance, . 

To (iovMlopand maintain a roulstrv of perfornunKndk groups and organization*. 

To qniii^r or to conduct conferences, seminars and other educational services 
in cop. ration with universities and rollers 1 hrou^liout the I ntted States 

To provide advisory and profe-ional services to folk festivals sponsored locally 

'''T^rrHmli'-tii'iMirn^- the attainment of high standards of quality and authen- 
ticity- of participants at folk festivals. _ 

If b,. Ion- In ..n tin tin mi of tin XI I A to set up a elo innp house for the study, 
reourdin^ and presentation of folklife, folk music, folk dance and hand crafts as 
a means of educatiiii* the public to the beauty and value of our folk heritage, 
ero-ii iim an appreciation aiul tolerance of its diversity. 

The folk resources we have discovered in various regions over the years, 
urmaitlv need a central Resource Center as envisonr-d hy the American Folklife 
Pro^rvition Vet This bill will finallv give statu- and human dignity to the folk . 

The NFFA's mutual National Folk Festivals, with participants from our mam" 
affiliated and regional orgfuiimtious. have played a significant part in the general 
reviv al of folk sorm and dance for nearly 40 years. 

Von inquired speciticall v about the wisdom of hmmm thu Center in the Lib an 
of (omrn is The NFF \ definitclv feels that the bill us originally outlined ( mclud- 
ine the '«*rnnt-LnvitiE powers) should stav within an arm of the Congress, It is the 
best %vaf to assuro that no part of the country will be neglected and that the diverse 
folklife of all of Ainerira can be kept alive, . ^, , A «i„ 5 „i 

We also concur with von that this bill will finally give the U.S.A. an official 
policy of preserving our diverse cultural traditions as National Treasures— an idea 
we have long been struggling to promote, , 

We are nuM grateful to you for the important work you have done and wc 
sincerely hope ILK, S770 will receive early approval. 

Sincerely, „ Y n , ... 

Frczidrtti, Xathaal Folk Festival Association. 

Statkmknt of Kiu:kn- D. Cookie, AworiATK Kxiwitivi: DiRKrTon, Ambhicak 

LiIHHAUY ArtrtfH'lATIOS 

T-iin l-iieeu 1). Cooke, Associate Fxeeutive I )iroetor of the American Library 
A^ooiatitm and Director of its Washington (iflice, The AsHocuition which way 
founded in IK7B, in a nonprofit educational organization. Our membership of about 
l\7 ut)() librarians trUHtoe^ and other puWlMplritcd citizen* is dedicated to the 
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development and further improvement of library unci information services for tho 
educational, cultural and recreational advancement, of all Americans. 

The Association U in support nf thin Ir^ishi tiou, us inciieatud by t he letter from 
our president, Dr. Jean K Lowrie, to Senator J nines Ahotirc/k on Novo!uher_2u, 
1073, Wo respectfully ask that I Kin letter, a copy of whic-li is :it Inched, bo snudu a 
part of the hearing record tit thin point. 

Witnesses have testified an to the standing of folklore an a scholarly discipline 
in the United St sites and elsewhere. Colletfr and university libraries in thie 
country, and special collections and research Libraries, of course, support thin 
academic lifld as they do other subjects fur organized research, puHiention, 
study and touching. Other witnesses have discussed tho sl^iu!h;uiieo of folklore us 
an dement in cultural history. It is import ant to note, therefore, that public pd 
other libraries assume as tme of their regular responsibilities the acquisition, 
preservation, provision and display of materials documenting and illustrating 
folk traditions, oral history, folk 'arts* uud many other aspects of American 
folklffc. 

The increasing popularity of "folk fosl." vals" was mem umed by several witnesses. 
Public, school and academic libraries fi»r example, have arrimtfed spyeinl exhibi- 
tions of hooks, recordings, photographs and other iUateHais at the iiinoofthe.se 
gatherings in order to capitalize on the interest they arouse and eaeeuragc library 
users to pursue their interests; many were net previously aware that Lheir libraries 
possessed examples of folklore, local history and the like which couid be enjoyed 
and studied individually and at length, 

Wo believe it is entirely appropriate that the American Fnlklife Center be 
established in the Library of Congress, as proposed in Hit 8770 and the comparable 
bills before the Subcommittee. Ah the pre-eminent national library of the United 
State?, the Library of Congress is in the best position to facilitate and encourage 
folklife programs in other libraries. The Library of Congress has a long and out- 
standing record of its own work in t his held, as the Librarian recalled for the 
Subcommittee. Its future activities, as contemplated in the bilk before the Sub- 
committee, could bent serve to com [dement the activities of other agencies by 
virtue of the "Library's placement in tho Legislative Branch. 

In conclusion, the American Library Association urges enactment of an 
American Folklifo Preservation Act in "this session of the 93d Congress, We 
stand ready to comment further or more specifically should this be considered 
desirable during consideration of this legislation. 

American Library Association, 
Washington, IhC, November MO, 1073, 

Hon, James Abqurkzk, 
Dirkscn Senate Office Building, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C\ 

Dear Senator Aijourezk: We have noted with great interest your introduc- 
tion of S, 1844, the American Folklife Preservation Act, and the large number of 
eosponsors of the measure in the Senate, P well as the introduction of a counter- 
part measure by many Members of the House of Representatives, 

Our interest in S. 1B44 and similar legislation is two-fold, First, it would author^ 
ize further development by the Library of Coo gross of those activities which foster 
the preservation, study and appreciation of the folk traditions of tho American 
people, As you know, these activities include outstanding folk music and unique 
collect ions of manuscripts, documents, books and other publications as well as 
photographs and other graphic materials. 

The contributions of the Library of Congress to the study, preservation and 
appreciation of the American past, that is, American folklife, are not fully appre- 
ciated. Your bill would augment the resources available to the Library for these 
purposes. HineQ the Library of Congress is in many ways a keystone of the intricate 
struct ore of library services throughout this country, strengthening the Library 
of Congress, as your bill would do, would thus, have the potential effect of pro- 
moting the improvement of library services generally. 

The second reason for our interest in 6. LS44 is that, in addition to the Library 
of Congress, manv other libraries maintain an abiding concern for the varied 
manifestations of the folk culture uf the American people. Most public library 
systems consider the collection of local history materials" a particular responsibility, 
Such collections typically include tho tales, legends and lore of the eonununity 
from its earliest days, the origins of its place names, the development of its pas- 
times and celebrations, the correspondence, diaries or other recollections i,f its 
citizens of a bygone day, and similar information. 
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As ^durational iiiHtit iitfuiiH, public, iittuluiiiiu and oi\\v.v Hpi&iiUUtxl libraries 
Htrivi* in siimulati' i iif usi> mid appreciation of tlu» material* un I heir hIicIvph and 
in tlmr Idi-H. Libraries sponsor t sjubitunis, lectures performance, bruadc^i^ 
pulilifutit)ti=s and other i*iTi h to inform their patron*. Naturally, thesu eiForU 
often present aspects nf American fnlklifu, such as fuiksiii^in^, storytelling Hus- 
sions, denumstrathiiis by draftsmen, examples of t he creative traditions uf local 
fthnit* groups, and many other rumparahk* owutn. 

Because libraries have long played an important part in the, preservation and 
appreciation of American traditions, in short , the American Library Association 
endorses S. 1S-44, ;eol would appreciate having mi opportunity to testify in support 
of the bill when (._'■ •[lunitlri' lu^iriiiKs art* eomimteci. Out; suggestion 'for possible 
improvement "f the bill in its present form in that you may wish to consider 
amending Si t.'t ion fi in include "libraries* 1 in the INt ■ ■fYiulturui institutions whose 
work could l>f aided by the proposed American Foildife Center* Kvon though 
libraries would seem to be included unu»iitf thy nonprofit educational iiinti tutioiiH 
niylilintli'd ill Section a, hiih-vClioll ft)), you u\i\y wish to in; Uo their potential 
eligibility •nor,' explicit. 

Speaking idso from the pnint of view (if a library educator, F would like to 
emphasi/a- tin- need ftir sueh a CVoi 1 1 r fur tin^i. uf us who work with fork material 
in our librar.s materials courses such as storytelling nod doychtpiueut of children's 
litrr iture. Tin impact of Amencau f i Ik inaim il s a ^i^nifu'.uit part of such 
tttudy, Tiie deVelnpiueiit of a Ce nter which could la. 1 used for research and .study 
Wimld !)(' nin.-t valuable- 

[u uniieiusjuii f wo are grateful to ynu for your enlightened sponsorship of this 
bill, which wv will enuuueud to your colleague* fur their support, and we nre pleaded 
to resistor mir endorsement of'thi' American luilklife Preservation Act, 



Sincerely, 



J man K, Luwiui:» 
I 'rex nltj ) t, AitttriCtni Library A#sockitioti * 
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